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EDITORIAL: 
THE SECOND YEAR 


Twentieth Century Literature 
has now completed one full year 
publication, and its cooperative 
group sponsors has attempted 
assess the need for the magazine 
and the fulfillment that need, 
these were tested during the first 
year publication. 

With some readjustment per- 
sonnel, the journal now looks for- 
ward with confidence. may well 
have excellent and long life, 
backed the confidence the 
sponsors and the subscribers. 

Our journal has never been 
“spectacular.” has not depended 
early issues upon common 
practice—that lining some 
“name” writers who, very likely, 
never appear again. Instead the 
effort has been launch quietly 
but sincerely, test the conjecture 
which led the establishment 
the journal. Insofar one year’s 
experience can have tested the con- 
jecture, feel that have 
answer—that the conjecture was 
basically sound and there need 
some dimension for journal 
such TCL. 

There has been bit eyebrow 
raising, bit misunderstanding, 
bit wonder just what our 
journal wished be. What 
the serious student twentieth- 
century writing. But magazine 
achieves immediately what 
wishes be. The prompting ques- 
tion rather: What the premise 


upon which was founded? 
answer such question will 
show the direction and the wished- 
for achievement. 

The premise which led the 
suggestion for TCL—and its later 
establishment—really has two fac- 
ets. The first these common- 
sense enough: With literature 
very great proportions, both quan- 
titatively and, possibly, qualitative- 
ly, already accomplished twen- 
tieth century; with some rather 
erature apparently closed and new 
trends drifting upon us, jour- 
nal surely needed provide the 
marketplace for 
and critical study that literature. 
The need indeed reinforced re- 
markably the amount grad- 
uate study being done now 
twentieth-century literature, the 
needs these new scholars for 
journal devoted their chief in- 
terests. 

The second facet lies, however, 
the development the literary 
magazine the last generation. 
Since the days The Hound and 
Horn and The Southern Review, 
the pattern the magazine 
may call the “critical quarterly” 
has become the dominant one 
among literary and “little” mag- 
azines. This pattern magazine 
has served fine purpose. has 
multiplied until there are now 
three four main journals the 
type, plus dozen secondary 


ones. And, simply enough, one 
must finally say, “This enough; 
indeed, more than enough!” 
Without detracting from the great 
accomplishments today—one must 
feel that the pattern has become 
little deadly, rather greatly repeti- 
tious (as must be, for there isn’t 
that much good writing the 
kind available), times bit 
“academic” the prejudiced sense 
the word. 

What are the needs not satisfied 
under the development the crit- 
ical quarterly such overwhelm- 
ing dominance? First all, the 
failure assert the value the 
creative work providing ade- 
publication for it. During 
the last decade, since War II, there 
has, indeed, been gradually grow- 
ing assertion the importance, 
again, the magazine devoted 
chiefly creative literature alone. 
lish magazine which contains 
only poems and stories—not even 
reviews! think this part the 
need. But, second, the publication 
material—source material, bib- 
scholarly documentation—a bout 
the literature which the chief 
preoccupation contemporary 
criticism, that is, recent literature, 
has place the pattern the 
critical quarterly the critical 
article which the chief decora- 
tion the critical quarterly. Al- 
though one may assert the primary 
value good criticism among all 
the commentaries upon the cre- 
ative work, the value what 
may loosely lump together 
“scholarly” materials extremely 
great. And journal must pro- 
vided side-by-side with the critical 
magazine for this purpose. 

Surely apparent anyone 
that there “scholarship” with- 
out “criticism,” some shape 
kind; any “criticism” insight 
without some “scholarship.” The 
distinctions are not black and 


white. The distinctions, however, 
are not ephemeral; they are real 
and general ways readily recog- 
nized all. For these reasons, 
TCL has been called Scholarly 
and Critical Journal,” with the 
word scholarly placed first in- 
dicate the primary emphasis the 
publication. 

certain restiveness everywhere 
apparent with regard the crit- 
ical quarterly, the growing interest 
the magazine primarily 
devoted creative work, and the 
response our own TCL indicate 
that our analysis the needs has 
been great measure substanti- 
ated. Perhaps shall see the day 
which all three types mag- 
azines shall provide nearly 
possible for all the needs that 
feel. least, the appearance 
TCL has aided bringing that 
possibility little nearer. 

Perhaps our single greatest con- 
tribution has been the “current 
bibliography” feature providing 
careful precis articles appearing 
everywhere the field twen- 
tieth-century literature. Librarians 
and scholars alike have been most 
interested—and have expressed real 
gratitude—for this feature. One 
well-known professor said that 
filled need scholars have con- 
sciously felt for twenty years. 
trust that may provide the ser- 
vice for least the next twenty 
years. are extending the fea- 
ture can—and volunteer schol- 
ars provide checking more 
and more magazines (each taking 
the burden two three) are 
always needed. With changes 
various jobs with the 
magazine, such volunteers may 
best write the editorial office, 
and the offer will forwarded 
the proper staff member. hope 
many will come in, for this, are 
confident, good and valuable 
work. 


ALAN SWALLOW 
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THE WAVES 


FUSION SYMBOL, STYLE AND THOUGHT 
VIRGINIA 


DOROTHY BEVIS 


Before the publication The 
Waves 1931, the majority 
Virginia essays had been 
written. essays, ideas 
emerge which show the pattern 
Virginia Woolf’s mind, the creative 
and critical principles upon which 
she worked. Here common 
sense, selflessness, lambent 
awareness word, style, 
image, purpose, and content. 
She comments upon 
which make writer, upon the ways 
writers they think, writers 
priests and writers laymen, 
the consciousness which stimulat- 
ed, the perpetual and subtle ex- 
periment the artist, the meth- 
ods well the mind, and the 
the patron. 

“Mr. Bennett and Mrs. 
appeared seven years before The 
Waves, but Mrs. Woolf stated 
the thesis that she was say one 
way and another again and again, 
believe that all novels deal with 
character, express character 
and these great novelists have 
brought see whatever they 
wish see through some char- 

Mr. Bennett has said “that there 
was great novelist among the 
Georgian writers because they can- 
not create characters who are real,” 
and Mrs. Woolf disagrees. Mr. 


Bennett’s reality, she believes, 


that the bootmaker who asked 
make watch. Reality she defines 
herself Room One’s Own. 


What meant reality? would 
seem something very erratic, very 
dusty road, now scrap news- 
paper the street, now daffodil 
room and stamps some casual saying. 
overwhelms one walking home be- 
neath the stars and makes the silent 
world more real than the world 
speech—and then there again 
omnibus the uproar Piccadilly. 
Sometimes seems dwell shapes 
too far away discern what their na- 
ture is. But whatever touches 
fixes and makes Now 
the writer, think, has the chance 
live more than other people the 
presence this reality. his busi- 
ness find and collect and com- 


Louis, and Neville, and Bernard, 
and Percival, Jinny and Susan, and 
Rhoda are given through Mrs. 
kind reality The 
Waves. Through the world sight 
and sound and touch one knows 
the seven: through outer occur- 
rence, through myth, through meta- 


*All quotations from Virginia Woolf 
are used through the kindness Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 
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phor, through psychological fact, 
through behavior, and through the 
impingement the disparate qual- 
ities upon those resolved and 
known. 

Mrs. Woolf does not believe that 
life spirit reality are made 
form fiction which has its 
plot, its comedy, its tragedy, its 
love interest and air probability 
the place that its characters find 
themselves “dressed down the 
last button their coats the 
fashion the hour” and that the 
elements plot are neatly tied 
bowstrings the end. She believes 
that life very far from being like 
this and asks to: 


Examine for moment ordinary 
mind ordinary day. The mind 
receives myriad impressions—trivial, 
fantastic, evanescent, engraved with 
the sharpness steel. From all sides 
they come, incessant shower in- 
numerable atoms; and they fall, 
they shape themselves into the life 
Monday Tuesday, the accent falls 
differently from old; the moment 
emphasis came not here but there; 
that writer were free man and 
not slave, could write what 
chose, not what must, could 
base his work upon his own feeling, 
and not upon convention, there would 
love interest catastrophe the ac- 
gig lamps symmetrically arranged; but 
envelope surrounding from the be- 
ginning consciousness the end. 
not the task the novelist con- 
vey this varying, this unknown and 
uncircumscribed spirit, with whatever 
aberration complexity may dis- 
play, with little mixture the alien 
and external possible? are not 
pleading merely for courage and sin- 
cerity; are suggesting 
proper stuff fiction little other 
than custom would have believe 


This the very mind she shows 
The Waves when Rhoda sees 
the purple light Miss 
ring; when Susan takes the bag 
damp, rich raisins from the cup- 
board; when Jinny fixes the blue 
flower her partner’s lapel; when 
Louis reads book propped against 
the bottle Worcester sauce; when 
Neville watches the door for Per- 
cival. ‘proper stuff fiction’ 
does not exist; everything the 
proper stuff fiction, every feeling, 
every thought; every quality 
brain and spirit drawn upon; 
perception comes 

her interpretation Mon- 
taigne, Mrs. Woolf feels that “it 
life that becomes more and more 
one’s self, one’s soul, every fact 
existence.” For The Waves the 
journey, the archetypal journey 
seven people through life. one 
the seven may have had defin- 
itive conclusions 
him, each age may the inner 
self that first met the nursery, 
but each life has been honestly 
examined and “the questions are 
left sound and after the 
story over.” This reality, this 
throwing away the Edwardian 
conviction that the mind always 
changing its center point, that the 
world brought into different per- 
spective. She believes that the con- 
tinual altering focus which one 
finds the woman writer may 
due the fact that the long her- 
itage woman has given her the 
capacity conscious many 
things one time, that she has the 
power see simultaneously and 
record simultaneity action. She 
not only within the conscious- 
ness, but she also without it, 
“alien and Mrs. Woolf 
does not believe that great writing 
may emerge unless mind partakes 


both the masculine and the fem- 
inine, the single and the many; un- 
til these qualities are fused within 
within the writer being either 
man woman. And so, char- 
acter, she creates Neville; and so, 
character, she creates Bernard. 

“What holds them together 

something that one calls integrity 
What one means integrity 
the case the novelist the con- 
viction that gives one that this 
the And here have 
the problem belief. Mrs. Woolf 
does not discuss directly Coleridge’s 
willing suspension disbelief nor 
Eliot’s poetic assent. She not 
wondering about the proper se- 
mantic reading nor the ambiguities, 
but she testing the integrity that 
calls forth conviction the feeling 
aroused the reader. 


Nature seems have provided with 
inner light which judge the 
novelist’s integrity disintegrity. Or, 
perhaps, Nature her most irrational 
mood, has traced invisible ink 
the walls the mind premonition 
which these great artists confirm. 
One exclaims rapture, But this 
what have always felt and known and 
desired! 


may that Mrs. Woolf en- 
tering the field anthropology and 
that racial heritage which has 
traced premonitions upon the walls 
the mind. Mrs. Woolf does not 
say but she states: 


one shuts one’s eyes and thinks 
the novel whole, would seem 
creation owning certain looking- 
ture leaving shape the mind’s eye, 
built now squares, now pagoda 


the kind emotion that ap- 
propriate it... 


“This shape” seems hold the el- 
ements both Richards’ 
theory the emotion existing with- 
theory the objective correlative. 

Mrs. Woolf believes also that art 
Greeks whom she admires, “Greek 
essay probably later than The 
Waves she writes: 


the people admire most writers, 
then have something elusive, enigmatic, 
impersonal about them. these great 
artists manage infuse the whole 
themselves into their works, yet con- 
ransacking their drawers shall 
find out little about them. All has 
been distilled into their books 
the imperfect artists who never man- 
age say the whole thing their 
books who wield the power personal- 
ity over 


Her complete conception imper- 
sonality lies the remarkable des- 
cription the going self from 
Bernard: 


But how describe the world seen with- 
out self? There are words. Blue, 
red—even they distract, even they hide 
with thickness instead letting the 
light through. How describe say 
anything articulate words again?— 
save that fades, save that under- 
goes gradual transformation. 


juration and probably the most dif- 
ficult feat for individual author, 
yet Virginia Woolf says that 
oneself more important than 
anything else, and not dream 
influencing people. 
she means the writer’s audience. 
She has great deal say about 
the writer’s audience and its pres- 
ent bewildering variety. Should 
one choose the weekly the daily 
press, the American the English 


public, the popular public the 
high-brow? She deftly characterizes 
these groups “self-conscious en- 
tities capable making their needs 
known and their approval dis- 
lieves that one should not attempt 
fluenced them, she also feels that 
the work art must shared, for 
only “the first last may write for 
himself alone.” 

How then achieve communica- 
tion? What will the bridge be- 
tween the writer and his unknown 
reader? 


The writer must get touch with his 
reader putting before him some- 
thing which recognizes, which there- 
fore stimulates his imagination, and 
makes him willing cooperate the 
far more difficult business intimacy. 
And the highest importance that 
this common meeting-place should 
reached easily, almost instinctively, 
the dark, with one’s eyes 


So, The Waves start our 
journey from childhood with the 
sun, the leaves, the spider’s web, 
the bee, the hedge, the bath, the 
game. very easy. are all 
there, the audience. And when 
discover that the sun, the leaves, 
the spider’s web are each symbols, 
have been introduced. 
along. are traveling compan- 
ions. 

Mrs. Woolf does not believe that 
writers are “different blood and 
from the audience. She be- 
lieves that “this division between 
writer and reader, this humility 
your part, these professional airs 
and graces ours, corrupt and 
emasculate the books which should 
the healthy offspring close 
and equal alliance between us.” 
She believes that the writer and the 
reader “are twins, indeed, one dy- 
ing the other dies, one flourishing 


the other again, 
“that the fate literature depends 
upon that happy alliance.” 

Six Virginia eight 
novels were published between the 
years 1920 and 1932; seven Or- 
lando included within the class- 
ification the novel. Orlando pre- 
ceded The Waves thrge years. 
Mrs. Woolf herself termed 
biography, although her essay 
“The Art Biography” she states 
that biographer bounded 
so, Orlando’s fact lies 
symbolism and its clues may 
found two years later Mrs. 
Woolf’s remark: 


choosing live over and over, now 
man, now woman, sea-captain, 
wife, splendid cities and remote 
moors, the time Pericles Ar- 
Fourth—to live and live till have 
lived out those embryo lives which at- 
tend about early youth until “I” 
suppressed 


The Voyage Out, Jacob’s Room, 
Mrs. Dalloway, the Lighthouse, 
and The Waves seem follow each 
other logical relation and pro- 
gression. 

The Voyage Out fairly direct 
story; yet even here the images are 
frequent, the Greek chorus char- 
acter Mr. Pepper and the hotel 
guests apparent, and present are 
the important themes man’s rela- 
tionship woman, the individ- 
ual’s relationship himself, the 
reaching out infinity, and the 
resolution into oneness. 

Night and Day—appearing four 
years after The Voyage Out and 
two years before Room— 
seems almost interpolation, 
novel manners with touch 
its plot the comedy Congreve 
and little experimentation style. 
Jacob’s Room, however, proved 


how directly novelist may move 
indirection. Mrs. Woolf had 
written the year before: 


Novelists the future will leave 
the description reality more and 
more out their stories, taking 
knowledge for granted, the 
Greeks did and 


She did not leave reality out 
Jacob’s Room but she created 
giving reality his observed ap- 
pearance, the persons about him, 
the things which used, the 
places where lived, until his 
death was the death and 
blood. 

Mrs. Dalloway provided more 
complicated plot than that 
Jacob’s Room, more complicated 
set characters, and the style 
carried symbol higher de- 
gree than action, yet there 
action, too. The double issue 
Mrs. Dalloway and Septimius War- 
ren Smith eventually resolved 
into one; and the resolution 
have met the full degree the 
chorus minor characters; the 
normal male, Richard; the relation- 
ship man and wife; the sights 
and sounds London streets and 
shops; the party, the unspeakable 
evil; and death. death? 
asks Mrs. Woolf. “the attempt 

the Lighthouse was published 
four years before The Waves, but 
only step style from one 
the other. Here was simpler ac- 
tion than was found Mrs. 
Dalloway and here was single 
theme—the journey the light- 
house. True, took over ten years 
from the time the journey was first 
proposed until was finally ac- 
complished, and Mrs. Ramsay was 
dead before her husband and Ca- 
mand James eventually sprang up- 
the rock—but the journey the 
story. And again have symbol. 


The journey archetypal. Mrs. 
Ramsay herself archetypal, the 
matriarch with the beauty the 
middle-aged Helen Troy. Mr. 
Ramsay the blind, demanding 
male. And James, the jealous, pos- 
sessive man-child. Cam partakes 
her mother’s instinct love, 
give. Once more have the minor 
characters, the house party, the din- 
ner. The short section “Time 
Passes” extremely similar de- 
vice the nature passage which 
opens each section The Waves. 
Small bits action interrupt the 
soliloquies within The Light- 
house but they are very close the 
soliloquies The Waves con- 
tent and effect. 


“The globe which spend our 
lives trying the globe 
which Virginia Woolf tries shape 
each the novels: the whole 
life came her acute sensitiv- 
ity and she reflected through 
the infinite number images and 
the depths she explored. 


Ideas social consciousness are 
part the “globe.” The expres- 
sion such decorum starts early. 
The Voyage Out, young Mrs. 
Dalloway “knew that scholars mar- 
ried anyone—girls they met 
farms, reading parties; little 
suburban women.” The older Mrs. 
Dalloway patronized Ellie Hender- 
son; despised Miss Kilman, who 
had her own sort snobbery; was 
aware that Sally Seaton’s husband 
had made his money the mines. 


The great lady’s virtue that 
Mrs. Ramsay; the giving gifts 
the poor, food the sick, and con- 
dolences the grief-stricken. Su- 
san The Waves, 
daughter and landed wife, 
also fulfills this obligation those 
“who those “who have 
Waves who from early childhood 
conscious that “there are distinc- 


e 
e 
r 
O 
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tions, there are differences this 
world.” detests the ordinary 
man the railway carriage 
whom Bernard talks. cannot 
even “read the presence horse- 
dealers and plumbers.” 

The general tone these atti- 
tudes lies Mrs belief that 
the social distinctions have not van- 
ished. She believes that “the writer 
judgment and taste restricts 
herself her own special class and 
finds infinite shades within Un- 
til 1932, least, she considered 
“Society” “nest glass box- 
one separate from another each 
housing group with special habits 
not that she thinks such “boxes” 
should exist. simply that they 
exist and that the English writer 
particularly “is fated know in- 
timately, and describe with 
understanding, only those who are 
his own social rank.” 


There practically evidence avail- 
able which can guess the 
feeling the highest the 
for the highest the land have sel- 
dom written all. But our ignorance 
the aristocracy nothing compared 
with our ignorance the working 
would seem, for working men write 
their own language about their own 
lives. Such education the act 
writing implies once makes them 
self-conscious, class-conscious, re- 
moves them from their own class. 
from the middle class that writers 
spring, because the middle class 
only that the practice writing 
natural and habitual hoeing field 
century none these distinctions 
may hold good. Only natural dis- 
tinctions such brain and character 
will serve distinguish us. 


Close the social consciousness 
and part the decorum are the 


parties, the seasons London, the 
concerts, and the dances. the 
dinner parties which are the sen- 
suous delights and which are fo- 
cus symbol and meaning. 
have contrast and character. Jacob 
dines the Durrants and his “great 
red hands” close upon “slim glasses 
and curved silver forks.” 
“quail,” are dining with the 
Wentworth Williams. the 
“meaty, vapourish smell beef 
and mutton,” are eating with 
Louis where the clerks “take their 
greens, take their apricots, take 
their custard.” 

Mrs. Ramsay’s cook produces 
from French recipe Boeuf 
Daube the Isle Skye where the 
house party assembled and the 
dissonant elements the individ- 
uals begin reach accord. The 
fruit the symbol: 


No, she said, she did not want pear. 
Indeed, she had been keeping guard 
over the dish fruit (without realiz- 
ing it) jealously, hoping that nobody 
would touch it. Her eyes had been 
going and out among the curves 
the fruit, among the rich purples the 
lowland grapes, then over the horny 
ridges the shell, putting yellow 
against round shape, without know- 
ing why she did it, why, every time 
she did it, she felt more and more 


Percival going India, and 
the seven have come “many- 
pointed, many-domed London” for 
dinner and for farewell. Neville, 
torn with oncoming loss, eats: 


These delicious mouthfuls roast 
duck, fitly piled with vegetables, fol- 
lowing each other exquisite rotation 
warmth, weight, sweet and bitter 
have stabilized body. All solid 
now. Instinctively palate now re- 
quires and anticipates sweetness and 


lightness, something sugared and evan- 
escent; and cool wine, fitting glove-like 
over those finger nerves that seem 
tremble from the roof mouth 
and make spread (as drink) into 
domed cavern, green with vine leaves, 
musk-scented, purple with 
Now, can look steadily into the mill- 
race that foams 


The meaning the dinner par- 
ties goes beyond decorum. Food 
the sense the primitive past. 
Food ritual. Jacob’s Room, 
the diners dance and Jacob’s head 
wreathed with paper flowers and 
glass grapes are hung upon his 
shoulders. 

the Lighthouse, Mrs. Ram- 
say learns Paul’s and Minta’s en- 
gagement: 


This [the dinner] will celebrate the 
occasion, curious sense rising her 
celebrating festival, two emo- 
tions were called her, one pro- 
found—for what could more serious 
bearing its bosom the seeds death; 
the same time these lovers, these 
people entering into illusion glittering 
eyed, must danced round with 
mockery, decorated with 


The Waves the dinner Per- 
cival becomes the beloved, decked 
with garlands and with laurel 
leaves: 


The great procession passes, flinging 
green boughs and flowering branches. 
Their horns spill blue smoke; their 
skins are dappled red and yellow 
the torchlight. They throw 


Mrs. Dalloway searches her need 
for giving parties. “What she liked 
was simply life” and party was 
life: 


But deeper. Here was So-and- 
Bayswater; and somebody else, say, 
Mayfair. And she felt quite continu- 


ously sense their existence; and 
she felt waste; and she felt what 
pity; and she felt only they could 
brought together; she did it. And 
was offering; combine, cre- 
was her 


this same conpulsion give 
husband, children, guests, all 
that they spiritually and physically 
need which eventually exhausts 
Mrs. Ramsay. Rhoda the sim- 
ilar urge. Rhoda, “the nymph 
the fountain,” eternally seeking 
escape from her pursuers, child 
cries, will give; will enrich; 
will return the world 
beauty.” Susan wants “to give, 
given.” 

With this sense woman’s com- 
pulsion give, Virginia Woolf 
contrasts her sense the right 
the individual remain inviolate. 
lieves that: 


little license, little independence 
there must between people living 
together day day out the same 
solitude; even between husband and 
wife gulf; and that one must respect 
for one would not part with 
oneself, take it, against his will, from 
one’s husband, without losing one’s 
independence, one’s self-respect—some- 
thing, after all, 


The Waves the sacrament 
Bernard alone the men achieves 
the marriage state, and with him 
the conventional act the con- 
ventional male who, certain 
stage development, wishes 
mother for his children and keep- 
his home. Louis and Rhoda 
are lovers until Rhoda leaves. 
Jinny, who knows only 
guage outline, the introduction 
bodies, lovers are many and life 
will only fail meaning when 


there answer her “Come.” 
Susan marries her farmer, but with 
her the primeval instinct for 
fertility, the fierce need for posses- 
sion. Neville turns his own kind, 
the hero-worship his boyhood for 
the masculine strength that does 
not possess, turned manhood 
the psychological need for that 
same male strength. 

Mrs. Woolf deals 
womanly-man and the manly-wo- 
man several her novels. Rich- 
ard Bonamy loves Jacob; Richard 
Bonamy “who couldn’t love wo- 
man.” Mrs. Dalloway consistent- 
represented cool and virginal, 
yet there was that one moment 
when she knew for Sally Seaton the 
feeling that man would have. 
Lily Briscoe leans her head upon 
Mrs. Ramsay’s knee and wonders 
“loving, people called it, could 
make her and Mrs. Ramsay one.” 
But Mrs. meaning 
yond the obvious. Mrs. Dalloway 
says, “he [Richard] has given 
all wanted. man and wo- 
man well.” The two cousins 
Night and Day, Cassandra and 
Katherine, “represented very well 
the manly and womanly sides 
the feminine nature.” Bernard 
gives full expression The 
Waves when says; “For this 
not one life; nor always know 

neither man nor woman 
possible know each other 
know fully anyone else. Hewet 
protests his fiancee Rachel, 
“There’s something can’t get hold 
ophizes Jacob’s Room: 


seems that profound, impartial, 
and absolutely just opinion our fel- 
low creatures utterly unknown. 

why are yet surprised the window 
corner sudden vision that young 
man the chair all things the 
world the most real, the most solid, 


the best known us—why, indeed? 
For the moment after know nothing 
about 


Mr. Ramsay says “straight out be- 
fore everyone, perish, each 
Bernard realizes that that 
follow people into their private 
rooms are difficult.” 

The human being’s right 
himself, his right the person 
inviolable, the center the 
“globe’s” heart. Rachel, although 
love, still liked walk alone 
“knowing don’t matter damn 
anybody. like the freedom it.” 
Mrs. Ramsay “took look life, 
for she had clear sense there, 
something real, something private, 
which she shared neither with her 
children nor with her husband.” 

Septimius and Rhoda were the 
extremes. They had gone too far. 
Septimius could not feel. Rhoda 
could not belong. because 
they could not feel, could not be- 
long, they sought the final fusion 
“in some order, and better, which 
nard could meet “the forces 
fight against. let oneself 
carried passively unthinkable. 
your course, world, mine 

“Always before reading, had 
arrange the The people 
about whom Virginia Woolf was 
writing must brought together 
situation where they may view 
and viewed, where they may 
think and thought about, where 
the viewing and the thinking will 
carry the meaning. may 
voyage, house party, dinner 
party, may railway carriage 
—or may vehicle solil- 
oquy. The Waves the latter, and 
the latter, also have the rail- 
way carriage and the dinner party 
with the years school ad- 
ditional setting. 


The soliloquies are filled with 
symbol and imagery. exquisitely 
are the symbols conceived, pre- 
cisely are the images used that 
ultimate meaning built from 
shades and nuances, 
tion and added stroke. The willow 
tree grew the turf the river. 
was simply tree under whose 
boughs one punted his boat; 
Rhoda “it grew the verge 
grey desert where bird 
Jinny was part the earth over 
which she her fire.” 

The willow tree was very dif- 
ferent from the apple tree with its 
stiff silver leaves, for the apple tree 
was the “immitigable which 
stood where Neville had his first 
experience death. Here Mrs. 
use contrast: the willow 
tree, the green and growing force 
rooted and enduring, scattering its 
shower green leaves; the apple 
tree, the “implacable tree with its 
greaved silver bark” which the 
seven cannot pass. doom, 
death. 


Death constant figuration 
The Waves. Rhoda must clutch 
the reality the brick wall 
order step over “the gray cadav- 
erous space the 
ered violets are the offering the 
god fertility. The “white petals 
will darkened with sea water” 
and will sink. Life tumbles the 
fish upon the grass. When the hair- 
dresser moves his scissors and 
fro “we are cut and laid 


Life and death, life and death 
continual ebb and flo. Life 
even more multiform symbol 
than death. The birds, the waves, 
the sea, the sunrise, the snail, the 
fish, the light, the color, fire, water, 
and substance are all part life. 

Fish are life, fish are fertility: 


“cold water runs over the mackerel 
the the “flowers swim 
like fish made green the 
“fish slip and out among the 
pool around which little min- 
nows “undulate and eddy content- 
Louis considered until 
“where will acquire 
his sentences Bernard has caught 
“only string little fish while 
million others leap and sizzle.” 


Beauty life, but beauty must 
broken achieve its ultimate 
perfection. “As for the beauty 
women, like the light the 
sea, never constant single 
Mrs. Ramsay’s invariable 
beauty was monotonous. So, 
The Waves “beauty must broken 
daily remain The 
lights flash, the waves are “arrow- 
struck with fiery feathered darts” 
that shoot “erratically across the 
quivering blue.” All change, all 
flux, all motion. 


snail draws 
across the garden path,” Louis with 
his “snail-green eyes,” and Rhoda 
“with her unseeing eyes the color 
snail’s flesh” are set upon the 
pack just the snail set upon 
the tap, tap” with the 
sharp beaks until the shell 
pierced. The snail, too, life, 
seemingly armored but defenseless. 


The grey pellets bread are life, 
man and woman; the lights Lon- 
don, the candles the cottagers are 
life; the necklace precious stones 
the coming age. The spoon 
beating upon the tablecloth the 
assertion life. And when the 
spontaneity has died down, life 
knocks with continual 
must go, must sleep, must wake, 
must get without which 
merciful word should un- 
done.” 

Fire images may have come from 


Mrs. appreciation the 
Greeks: the theory Heraclitus 
that fire the fundamental sub- 
stance, the substance that contin- 
ually changes but never dies. Jinny 
leaps like those flames that 
run between the cracks the 
earth.” The sun makes blazing 
island which foot could rest.” 
fire “alone with you the firelit 
room.” More often the “fire 
death,” the “uneasy flame,” and 
eventually the that 
“went out like sparks burnt pa- 
per” but flared again and 
“burnt triumphant.” 


water may the fundament- 
water that awakens Bernard. Later, 
the river flows; the boats drift by; 
the plants stream now this way, 
now that; the mists arise and “fill 
the ancient spaces.” Rhoda seeks 
the safety her remote, dark pool. 


The water may hold threat. The 
pool blank and furry face 
looks within. may “roaring 
water,” may “wall water,” 
the “spinning that car- 
ries log over the waterfall. And 
may the sea with its tides, its 
“red-fringed tide which breaks 
our feet.” may fill the little 
pools and withdraw leaving black 
line the shore. may the 
great waste waters without even 
one fin cut its solitude. 


Color—purple violets, vest- 
ments; fiery yellow, fulvous yellow; 
green the jar; carnation red; 
steel blue, the inside blue 
stone, blue-black blade; gold beads, 
with golden glory: “the 
thin skimmed milk morning 
turns opal,” “the woods throb blue 
and green, and gradually the fields 
drink red, gold, Almost 
never color used merely color. 
Almost never translucent 
clear. the color material, 


the color metal, the solid color 
clouded color the matrix. There- 
fore, color not separate but 
merged with something else; 

And with substance. Sub- 
stance becomes fusion the 
many into the fibres 
the burning bonfire were fused into 
one haze, one incandescence.” Light 
made the separate foliation into 
“one green mound.” dark- 
ness was “heaped” 
unmoulded shape.” Rhoda, 
the other five “stand embedded 
substance made repeated mo- 
ments run together.” But the form 
the substance may change: like 
the bird song, may run together; 
may separate; may flow 
the the plate flowed.” 

The study time The Waves 
one many layers. There 
the “time the mind” and the 
“time the clock.” The time 
the mind carries back the prim- 
itive, the sweeping the brooms 
Elvedon, the primeval forest, 
the women bearing red pitchers 
the Nile, Shakespeare and his 
people Shaftesbury Avenue, 
the mother and father within one. 


The time the clock passes 
deftly that the movement the 
hands hardly seen. “The loop 
the figure beginning fill with 
time; holds the world The 
“playing fields are yellow’ and 
autumn has come. Jinny counts 
her treasure: have fifty years, 
have sixty years spend. have 
not yet broken into 
The seasons pass: “the pear fills 
itself and drops from the 
How swilt life runs from January 
“Tuesday follows Monday; then 
comes Wednesday.” And the clock 
ticks. first the “moon faced 
clock” with “its gilt hands shining.” 


ished with “one blow.” “Hampton 
anticipation but becomes merely 
statement fact. 


Sometimes contrast the device 
which shows the passage time. 
Bernard, London the great 
mother, even more majestic than 
Rome, which awaits the train’s ar- 
rival and its impact. the mid- 
dle-aged Bernard, London consists 
“fallen factories and few gas- 
ometers.” The elderly Bernard still 
feels the lights London com- 
forting, but the end, “the 
reality here and now” fades, 
not sure whether London 
Paris some southern city 
which sits dinner. 


Emphasis and meaning 
achieved contrast and juxtaposi- 
tion. the nature sections, the 
birds symbolic the six characters 
are beautiful, darting, swift. Some- 
times they fly alone, sometimes they 
swerve all one flight, sometimes 
they pursue, chase, and escape each 
other. their loveliest descent 
they spy the helpless worm “spike 
the soft, monstrous body and leave 
The flowers have 
“tunnels light between their 
stalks,” but “down there among the 
roots gusts dead smells are 
wafted; drops form the sides 
swollen things matter oozed too 
thick run.” 


Jinny stands the doorway and 
round her everything 
“like rays round the But the 
star not the rays 
round the star the middle 
the smashed windowpane.” “The 
moonlight 


what? “The moonlight falls arrow- 
like tin can.” Louis luxuriates 
“gold and purple but 
prefers his “view over the chim- 
ney-pots; cats scraping their mangy 
upon 


sides 


Next the personification 
the sunrise—“the girl lifts the 
watery fiery-hearted jewels her 
the “breadcrumbs,” the 
“knife congealed with grease” and 
the “bodies dead birds.” 

Mrs. Woolf’s use contrast all 
the more interesting because her 
earlier expressed feeling about the 


sun myself upon the ravishing 
beauty one his lines, and reflect 
that must make dizzy and danger- 
ous leap the next, and from 
line line, like acrobat flying pre- 
cariously from bar bar, cry out, 
confess, for the old decorums, and 
envy the insolence ancestors 
who, instead spinning madly 
through mid-air, dreamt quietly 


Seven years later The Waves, 
she writes different manner 
about modern poetry: 


Certainly one cannot read this poetry 
without effort. The page often 
corrupt and mudstained, 
and stuck together with faded leaves, 
with scraps verbena and geranium. 
read this poem one must have 
myriad eyes, like one those lamps 
that turn slabs racing water 
midnight the Atlantic, when perhaps 
only spray seaweed pricks the sur- 
face, suddenly the waves gape and 
shoulders monster. One must put 
aside antipathies and jealousies and 
not interrupt. One must have patience 
and infinite care and let the light 
sound, whether spiders’ delicate feet 
some irrelevant drainpipe, unfold too. 
horror. The poet who has written 
this page has withdrawn. There are 
commas semicolons. The lines 
not run convenient lengths. 
Much sheer nonsense. One must 
skeptical, but throw caution the 
winds and when the door opens accent 


absolutely. Also, sometimes weep; also 
cut away ruthlessly with slice the 
blade soot, bark, hard accretions all 
sorts. And let down one’s net deep- 
and deeper and gently draw and 
bring the surface what said and 
what she said and make 


This the method for reading 
Virginia Woolf: let down one’s 
net deeper and deeper and gently 
draw and bring the 
what she has said. 

went from one the other 
holding the incomprehensible 
nature this our life for their in- 
And this what Mrs. 
Woolf has done The Waves, 
showing each the six they ap- 
peared themselves and each 
other, with the seventh contrast 
the six. 

Louis resents Percival, his un- 
intentioned blundering, his adora- 
tion the small fry; “yet, 
Percival need; for Percival 
poetry.” Bernard 
sought comfort 
death: through own in- 
firmity, discover what was 
spot mind and find empty. 
own infirmities oppress me. 
There longer him oppose 
them.” Later remembers that 
child “the need for opposition 
had stung me.” And near the end 
tries evoke Rhoda his op- 
posite and persuade her that man 
kindly: “these men are your 
persuading his op- 
posite, attempting reassure 
himself. Opposition, then, 
necessary part self. With noth- 
ing oppose, the center empty 
and the sensations strike without 
order. 

And what self? many 
things, one thing. all the 
people whom Bernard made; 
the separate pieces which form 
Rhoda; the sun, the “complete 


human being who seen only for 
moment.” Bernard believes that 
one single, and that he, the 
“maker phrases,” complex and 
many: have effect different 
transitions; have cover the en- 
trances and exits several different 
men who alternately set their parts 
Bernard.” Neville rejects the 
many become part one 
other: “as approaches become 
not myself but Neville mixed with 
somebody.” Susan refuses 
divided kept she the 
primitive, breeding, fighting for her 
young, refusing compromise. She 
also the antagonist the regi- 
mented, ordered existence, hating 
the punctual bells, the chairs drawn 
out one moment for the table, 
the orders change, wash, 
eat. Yet Susan sews, stitching secur- 
ity, stitching regularity, stitching 
refuge for poets and little children. 
Louis sees himself merely fig- 
ure the procession,” the long 
procession mankind. Rhoda can 
“light her fire” only “from you who 
question about self. Mysticism was 
not within her: was past, 
future; merely the moment 
its ring light.” 

The manifestation self changes 
the drops from “the tapering 
time” form and fall. The sounds 
are separate childhood. first 
becomes ravenous” and the voices 
sing madly, each his single song: 
What symphony, with its concord 
and its discord and its tunes top 
and its complicated bass beneath then 
grew up! Each played his own tune, 
fiddle, flute, trumpet, drum what- 
ever the instrument might be. With 
Neville, discuss With 
Louis, science. With Jinny, 


Percival’s dinner, the six see the 
single self, and Hampton 


Court for the time, the six become 
one; then forever they draw apart. 

Bernard are the two selves, 
the one who observes and the one 
who feels: 


the outskirts every agony sits 
some observant fellow who points; who 
which beyond and beside our own 
predicament; that which symbolic, 
and thus perhaps permanent, there 
any permanence our sleeping, eat- 
ing, breathing, animal spiritual 
and tumultous our 


The second self is, course, the 
artist who works beyond his own 
anguish “the thing that lies be- 
neath the semblance the 

The artist goes further Ber- 
nard 


made, that while hear one 
drawn irresistibly the sound the 
chorus chanting its old, chanting its 
almost wordless, almost senseless 


And remember poetry tribal 
and collective beginning; its emerg- 
ence into the single voices; its flow 
again into collective life; its return 
the single song. The images 
the ancient group are still embed- 
ded within the artist who must 
have the chorus well the mel- 
ody. 

the high point his life, 
Bernard 
and rejects it: 


have been travelling the sunless terri- 
drawn back pricking sensations; 
curiosity, greed and the irresistible de- 
sire 


With the death Percival and the 


impact grief, self again becomes 
tenuous: 


see things without attachment, from 
the outside pretence and make- 
believe and unreality are gone, and 


lightness has come with kind 
transparency, making oneself invisible 
and things seen through one walks. 
Then comes the terrible pounce 


And identity back. 

boy school, Bernard had 
suddenly feared the possibility 
the “harrowing call- 
ing and having self reply. 
the end, happens. The “faithful 
self’ does not answer though 
faint dawn still breaks. 

With self with life Mrs. Woolf 
pursues the theme ebb and flow: 
the constant motion 
which general that which 
specific and back again and forth 
again and back again and forth. 
The phantom flower the mirror 
—the real flower the mirror—the 
real flower the window sill; the 
“not being able recover the 
endless throwing away” the “re- 
turn ticket firmly clasped the 
hand”; the mask-like face the 
table 


the woman sneezes, the waiter comes— 
there gradual coming together, 
running into one, acceleration and uni- 
fication. regain the sense the 
complexity and the reality and the 


“How shall put together, 
the confused and opposite mes- 
sage?” Part the confusion and 
part the answer lie the desire 
for continuity, for permanence. 
Rhoda wishes “above all things 
have lodgment.” Louis fears “per- 
haps shall never die, shall never 
attain even that continuity and 
permanence.” Bernard through his 
sons and daughters feels “we are 
the continuers, are the inherit- 
ponders upon what 
identity remains after death: 


should never see you again and 
fix eyes that solidity, what form 
will our communication take? You 


exist somewhere. 


Something you 


new assembly elements.” 

nature which Virginia 
Woolf turns for integration, for 
fusion, for flow. The nature images 
are the chorus within The Waves. 
They appear the text. They ap- 
pear the separate passages. The 
same images which occur the 
separate passages are gently and un- 
obtrusively repeated the text 
until they completely merge with 
the text the personification 
the sunrise. The layers meaning 
are many they are 
with self, with life death, because 
nature all these. 

Neville lies his back under the 
tree: 


seems the whole world were 
flowing and curving—on the earth, 
the trees, the sky and clouds. The 
match seems played there. 
Faintly among the soft white clouds 
hear the cry, 


Louis the same scene takes the 
trees and clouds his witness 
that “out discord, from hatred 
shattered mind pieced to- 
gether some sudden perception.” 
For Susan completion lies the 
country where: 


the palms hands will printed 
with pine-needles. think some- 
times that not woman, but the 
light that falls this gate, this 


Nature used directly inter- 
pretation. The child Susan throws 
herself the ground under the 
trees. Bernard follows and sees: 


the branches heave and down. 
There agitation and trouble here. 
There gloom. The light fitful. 
There anguish 


Merging begins with subtle rep- 


etition. “The blue, fingerprint 
shadow under the leaf the bed- 
room window” the nature pas- 
sage becomes the “finger-shaped 
shadows the leaves beneath the 
windows” that Bernard sees. The 
garden that the text was 
“splintered had been 
“mosaic single sparks.” Neville’s 
apple tree stiffly sparkling among 
the pink-tipped blossoms. Matur- 
ity, “the full tide life the 
unconscious hum the engine,” 
becomes the part the waves 
which “draw and out with the 
energy, the muscularity en- 
gine.” death Percival 
preceded the light which makes 
the foliation “one green mound.” 
The “burning lights from the win- 
dow-panes” which Louis sees are 
later the windows that showed 
“spots burning Susan’s 
garden “the dead leaf stood its 
the nature passage the 
leaf “no longer stood its edge.” 
The “mailed the text 
becomes the “trembling sea-holly.” 
“One bone lay and 
Rhoda Spain fingered old 
bone.” “The tunnels between the 
stalks” earlier shone with “bar 
light”; later, the nature passage, 
they are “blackened.” 

The merging brought its 
full the personification the 
sunrise. Here woman “couched 
beneath the horizon” raising her 
arm with the lamp. The color 
spreads flat bars, but she holds 
the lamp higher, the yellow and 
the red fibres become one incan- 
descence and lift “the weight the 
woollen sky” and turn mil- 
lion atoms soft blue.” Still high- 


the girl who had shaken her head and 
made all the jewels, the topaz, the 
aquamarine, the water-coloured jewels 
with sparks fire them dance, now 
had bared her brows and with wide- 


opened eyes drove straight pathway 
over the 


The sun fully risen is: 


girl couched her green-sea 
mattress tired her brows with water- 
globed jewels that sent lances opal- 
tinted light falling and flashing the 
uncertain 


the end, Bernard brings the 
pieces the pattern together, 
envisions the girl, and the import- 
ant parts the nature passages 
now become fully part the 
text: 


can visit the remote verges the 
desert lands where the savage sits 
the campfire. Day rises; the girl lifts 
the watery fire-hearted jewels her 
brow; the sun levels his beams straight 
the sleeping house; the waves deep- 
their bars; they fling themselves 
shore; back blows the spray; sweeping 
their waters they surround the heat and 
the sea-holly. The birds sing chorus; 
deep tunnels run between the stalks 
the flowers; the house whitened; the 
sleeper stretches; gradually all astir. 
Light floods the room 
shadow beyond shadow where they 
hang folds inscrutable.** 


Style and content are united, and 
this, too, part Mrs. 
symbolism. The clouds, the sky, 
the light, the birds are one. From 
separation they come into one 
identity, from identity they move 
again into separation, and return 
and back. 

one the essays the state- 
ment: 


Among writers there are two kinds: 


there are the priests who take you 
the hand and lead you straight 
the mystery; there are the laymen who 
embed their doctrines flesh and 
blood, and make complete model 
the world. There can more 
forcible presentation than this where 
all actions and passions are represent- 
ed, and instead being solemnly ex- 
horted are left stray and stare 
and make out meaning for our- 


Virginia Woolf has 
story time and reality, the 
good and evil which man does unto 
man, and allows “to make out 
our own meaning for ourselves.” 
She has shown the insufficiency 
personal beauty; the failure sat- 
isfy achievement art and 
trade, the incomplete gratification 
the fulfillment the earth-born 
instincts; the removal the norm 
and the effect that removal. The 
need the individual spirit re- 
main inviolate, the opposing urge 
the individual for fusion, ad- 
vance and subside and advance. 
The outside force will not enter, 
will not manipulate. Mrs. Moffatt 
will not “come and sweep all up.” 
Louis asks “which the 
all the story, each element as- 
sembled until they lead the “cen- 
tral shadow” which still “inscrut- 
able.” “The incomprehensible na- 
ture this our written 
the Virginia Woolf 
The Waves has expressed the 
thought, inscribed the words, 
drawn the pictures, and fused 
full clarity and beauty the style 
itself. 
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THE FUNCTIONAL ALLUSIONS 


CONRAD AIKEN’S 
MR. ARCULARIS 


FREDERICK 


This superbly constructed short 
story (1931) recounts the organ- 
ized dream Mr. Arcularis the 
moment approaching death 
the operating table. 
class, well-educated, likeable fellow, 
Mr. Arcularis dreams that leaves 
Boston hospital for trans-atlan- 
tic voyage; the cold, the vibration 
the ship, girl passenger, and 
few other items the trip are pro- 
jections his hospital experience. 
The sea-voyage, familiar symbol 
for the death-journey, paralleled 
two dreams within the dream: 
(1) dream sleep-walking trips 
coffin the hold the ship, 
where Mr. Arcularis knows will 
eventually find his own corpse—sig- 
course, his approaching 
death, and (2) dream trips 
through cosmic space farther and 
farther past cold stars—which seems 
signify the return Arcularis’s 
soul the Absolute (see 
Albrecht, Apr. 1948, 
40). These three spatial trips are 
further paralleled 
temporal one wherein Mr. Arcular- 
senger-nurse with his mother, there- 
also making return his 
mortal beginnings dies. 

Mr. Arcularis, like his creator 
Mr. Aiken, pan-aesthete, and 
his dozen allusions the arts 
the story are both witty and ap- 
propriate the immediate surface- 
level situation. matter fact, 
they are appropriate and un- 
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obtrusive that reader may fail 
realize how nearly functional they 
are the underlying meaning 
the whole narrative. For every one 
them has with death 
natural—that is, has with the 
forces opposing Mr. Arcularis 
the basic conflict the short story. 
propose consider how these 
literary, artistic, and musical al- 
lusions, the order that they oc- 
cur, carry and enhance the meaning 
the tale. 

(1) Most important are three 
references the finale Caval- 
which Mr. Ar- 
cularis hears played 
band outside his hospital 
story begins, later the ship’s 
orchestra, and his last kaleido- 
scopic moments recalls the 
ship’s orchestra. Although Mr. Ar- 
cularis aware that the music 
“wretched” and 
moved it: “felt like cry- 
wanted “to cry like 
the hospital, and tells 
Miss Dean aboard ship that “It 
moves too “As mu- 
sic,” but “in the wrong way”; later, 
finally dies, thinks the 
music. 

Mascagni’s popular opera (1890) 
peculiarly appriopriate when one 
notes that just before the unheroic 
hero Turiddu dies the finale, 
calls for his mother Lucia and for 
her loving kisses: just before Arcu- 
laris dies, and Clarice Dean, 


whom seems identify with 
his mother, embrace and weep and 
kiss, Miss Dean “as she were in- 
deed trying give him her 
warmth, her One further sus- 
pects that the learned Mr. Aiken 
also utilized the minor parallel be- 
tween the names Lucia and Clarice, 
which have with light, since 
Mr. Arcularis returns dies 
“light, delight, supreme white and 
brightness,” and the nature Clar- 
ice has been said “as if, in- 
deed, she might his own soul.” 


(2) Mr. Arcularis passes the 
Harvard Club leaving Boston, 
notes “the library, where had 
spent many delightful hours 
reading—Plato, and Kipling, and 
the Lord knows what—and the bal- 
conies from which for many 
years watched the finish the 
Marathon.” Although Plato and 
Kipling are probably random ref- 
erences picked because their dis- 
tance from each other time and 
substance, actually they both wrote 
subjects with which Mr. Arcu- 
laris now involved—Kipling 
and “The Brushtown Boy” stories, 
for example) and the transmigra- 
tion souls and 
Finest Story the and 
Plato length the soul (Phae- 
do, Republic, etc.). fact, the 
whole motif “Mr. Arcularis” 
the Absolute and the goes 
back ultimately Plato. 

Further, although the mention 
the Boston Marathon not literary 
reference, the Harvardian Aiken 
and Arcularis might have some lit- 
erary recollection the fact that 
Pheidippides, the original runner, 
died the finish his race. 

(3) When Mr. Arcularis says 
passing good-bye the Harvard 
Club, his friend Harry jokes him 
with “the bar will miss Arcu- 
laris follows with “But let there 


Tennysonian 
reference fitting nicely with the 
hidden meaning Arcularis’s voy- 
age, which his soul, which drew 
from out the boundless deep, does 
indeed turn again home. And when 
the unlearned Harry asks, 
that quotation from?” and Arcu- 
laris extends the banter answer- 
ing, “The are still 
the appropriate area extended 
voyage towards home, often applied 
symbolically. 


(4) The only reference art 
the story significant one. Mr. 
Arcularis notices the attractiveness 
and charm the girl passenger, 
who his nurse and eventually his 
mother. “Her hair was beautiful, 
not quite red, not quite gold, nor 
had been bobbed; arranged with 
sort graceful tidiness, made 
him think Melozzo Forli 
Dean thus graph- 
ically equated with supernatural 
being, and Aiken apparently 
thinking her connection with 
the wonderful angels Melozzo’s 
Ascension fresco (1472?, formerly 
the church the Aspostles and 
now split the Quirinal and 
St. Peter’s), where six heavenly 
creatures with abundant red and 
gold hair set off gold-dotted 
haloes play different musical instru- 
ments for Christ’s return Heaven 
(see Venturi, Storia dell’Arte 
Italiana, Milan, 1913, VII, Part 
26-31, becoming allusion 
returning the Absolute, although 
one would want avoid any em- 
phasis that made Arcularis into 
Christ-figure, real 


(5) exchange between Mr. 
Arcularis and Miss Dean about the 
steward who serves them aboard 
ship, especially 
dead souls. And they think 
they’ve seen and known everything. 
They terribly from the 


Vane’s popular play Outward 
Bound which startled 
audiences realistic treatment 
the death-voyage theme, and 
whose omniscient Steward lead- 
ing character. Outward Bound also 
has two ministers aboard ship, and 
“Mr. has one, dream 
character who does not have 
counterpart the hospital. 
For reader who knows 
play, the oblique reference the 
steward dead soul the first 
hint the symbolic nature Mr. 
Arcularis’s 


(6) The with the steward 
and the parson Mr. Arcu- 
laris’s reminiscence the Titanic 
disaster, when the band—according 
God, Thee.” The familiar title 
ironically applicable enough 
Arcularis’s own yet unspecified sit- 
uation, but probably merely 
phrases the hymn (by Sarah 
Adams, 1841) fit items Aiken’s 
story: “Yet dreams be/ 
beckon the sky,/ 
Sun, moon, and stars forgot,/ Up- 
wards fly.” 


(7) Another religio-metaphysical 
reference Mr. Arcularis’s feel- 
ing that “The rhythm the ship’s 
engines followed one like the 
Hound Heaven, drove one out 
into space and across the Milky 
Way and then back home way 
Betelgeuse,” corresponding 
Francis Thompson’s 
margent the world fled, And 
troubled the gold gateways the 
stars...” (lines 25-26) 


(8) The first two Shakespear- 
€an quotations occurs near the end 
the story. Arcularis goes 
dinner with Clarice, feels 
his heart throbbing, and says, “Auf 
wiedersehen To-morrow and 


to-morrow and (p. 35). 
Clarice, sure, has not died, 
like Lady Macbeth, but Arcularis’s 
quoting from the reflection 
dusty death pathetically suitable 
his own situation here. There 
even possible further reminis- 
cence (albeit unconscious) the 
Shakespearean scene: Macbeth en- 
ters the scene (V, line “with 
drum and colours,” suddenly 
told about his wife’s death line 
16, and speaks his great general- 
ization 19-28; the Arcularis inci- 
dent, begins with “the bugle blew 
the summons for “The 
Roast Beef Old Mr. 
Arcularis has his sudden cardiac 
sensation line two later, and 
then quotes Macbeth. 


(9) The next allusion also 
quotation, quite un-Shakespear- 
ean but none the less useful. When 
Clarice asks Mr. Arcularis, “when 
was your operation, the way?” 
replies, “Heavens knows! Cen- 
turies ago. When was tadpole 
and you were This the 
opening line (with pronouns and 
piece verse Langdon Smith 
called “Evolution” (1895), where- 
man dining his lady Del- 
their relationship through time. 
Although this poem has light 
tone— 


When you were Tadpole and was 
Fish 
the Palaeozoic time, 
And side side the ebbing tide 
sprawled the ooze and 
slime— 


seriously meant, and the refer- 
ence just fits the tone and purpose 
Mr. Arcularis 
searching the past and losing the 
perspective perceptual time. 


(10) The other Shakespearean 


quotation suspends Mr. Arcularis, 
Clarice, and the reader concept- 
ual time, does the Tadpole-Fish 
reference. the last meeting 
(dream-) lovers, they quote 
(or rather, slightly misquote) Lor- 
enzo and “In such night 
this” reference four pair 
mythological lovers (The Merchant 
Venice, 1-24), with the re- 
sult that ceased for them, 
for eternal instant they were 
happy.” The irony, recognized 
Mr. Arcularis, that where the 
lovers Belmont contemplated 
bright moonlit night with 
less breeze, the lovers this story 
see only thick fog and hear the 
ship’s engines and foghorn; where 
Lorenzo and Jessica are beginning 
their joint life, Arcularis and Clar- 
ice are end theirs few lines 
later. 

(11) not sure the final 
literary reference—if one. Mr. 
Arcularis’s last reverie ends (Aik- 
en’s ellipses) 


wake that—in that—time and space 
and dark “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
sobbing among the palms; lone- 


the central part played the story 
Cavalleria Rusticana, which presents, 
against the setting Easter Day, the 
sordid affairs and death Turiddu 
(Sicilian diminutive Salvatore, Sav- 
ior), who involved with Lola (dim- 
inutive Dolores, sorrows, epithet 
the Virgin Mary) and Santuzza 
(diminutive Santa, holy, saint) but 
these are, course, common given 
names. 


has used the symbolic voyage 


poor—not coffers, not coffers, not 
coffers, but light, delight, supreme 
white and brightness, and above all 
whirling lightness, whirling lightness 
above 


“The coffers the (or 
something “of the that 
“not coffers”) sounds awfully like 
quotation, and Mr. Aiken assures 
but neither nor 
nor, apparently, the readers the 
New York Times Book Review can 
identify the source. The best guess 
that may substitution for 
Gray’s “annals the poor” 
egy,” line 32), which has the con- 
nection with death. The phrase 
would then probably refer the 
immediately before-mentioned Cav- 
Rusticana, which does dram- 
atize the pathetic “annals the 

recapitulate, the eleven allu- 
sions the arts “Mr. 
are for the most part not only grace- 
fully relevant the immediate sit- 
uation, but functional the basic 
theme the story, which has 
with death return the 
soul its beginnings. 


number times, and his autobiog- 
raphy contains coincidental con- 
catenation, within three pages, seven 


related items also used “Mr. 


fog, dream, chess, stew- 
ard, “The Hound Heaven,” and 
reading the Signet (another Har- 
vard) Club (Ushant: Essay, 1952, 
132-134). See also the dream-and- 
voyage pattern discussed pp. 325- 
326. 

March and April 
grateful Mr. Aiken and 


Professors Pauline Locklin, Florindo 
Cerreta, and Edward Stone for certain 
suggestions utilized this paper. 
*Many readers have conjectured that 
Arcularis’s name derives from the Latin 
and Jean Garrigue’s consideration 
the play that was made from Aiken’s 
story emphasizes Arcularis’s life-death 
conflict terms the 
his heart (Wake, XI, 1952, 74, 76), 
but these not bear directly “the 
coffers the poor.” Actually, accord- 
ing Mr. Aiken, Arcularis’s name 
“was suggested, and the story with it, 
sitting opposite, ship (At- 
lantic) pale little man that name. 
was curious about that asked 
him its derivation, and the best 
belief and knowledge said that 
was one group very ancient 
German names similar structure. 
could, course, have had the Latin 
derivation you suggest, but this was not 


mind! merely felt the magic 
the name, and something sinister it, 
and this odd and shabby little man, 
and the story simply grew itself out 
these circumstances. The rhyme 
the name with Clarice, with Polaris, 
was, however, intentional. course 
don’t doubt that ‘Arcularis’ suggested 
Polaris and the rest, though naturally, 
long after the event, can’t now 
recollect the process. But even from 
this distance can see the imaginative 
logic which everything the story 
crystallized out the Very 
odd, too—a Mr. Arcularis turned 
Provincetown when the play was run- 
ning there, swimming-teacher, and 
reported the box-office, after seeing 
it, that had scared him that 
thought would never near the 
sea again! went see course 
because was surprised seeing 
his own very unusual name all the 
posters” (letter, Dec. 


SYMBOLISM 


THE NIGGER THE “NARCISSUS” 


HAROLD DAVIS 


There relatively little Con- 
rad’s characteristic melodrama 
plot complications The Nigger 
the the ship takes 
board Negro, James Wait, who 
because his apparent malinger- 
ing (but actual sickness), casts 
mysterious spell the ship and its 
crew which lifted only when the 
body slides burial 
the sea. But while the events are 
simple, the novel has complex 
texture meaning any Con- 
rad’s work. Much this depth 
comes from the symbolic threads 
woven through the novel, adding 
considerable thematic dimension. 

Here, several other Con- 
rad’s novels, color important 
symbolic force. The dominant col- 
ors the novel seem black 
and white, shades grey. The 
novel opens night; Wait first 
appears board darkness and 
also dies night; much the 
significant action occurs shadow 
and flickering lamplight: the cook’s 
violent religious frenzy over Wait; 
the attempted mutiny and Donk- 
in’s hurling the belaying pin 
Captain Allistoun; and even when 
Wait rescued from the smashed 
cabin there are clouds darkening 
the sun The whole general 
atmosphere the novel one 
grey darkness. 

The two colors are contrasted, 
one set clearly against the other, 
all through the novel, leit motif 
which reflects perfectly the usual 
forces they symbolize. Early, be- 


fore the “Narcissus” sets sea and 
Creighton, the young mate, gazes 
into the night thinking lane 
waving leaves and dancing sun- 
shine,” and girl light dress” 
(21-22). the following 
graph the forecastle ominously 
described: “The double row 
berths yawned black like graves 
tenanted uneasy corpses” (22), 
the first several references 
death. the “Narcissus” going 
out sea, “resembling enor- 
mous and aquatic black beetle” 
(27), she leaves her wake 
round black patch un- 
clean mark the creature’s rest” 
(27) Just before the violent storm 
which occurs several 
“The sunshine gleamed cold the 
white curls black waves” (49), 
and the midst the storm 
“black squall howled low over the 
ship” (58). While the men are 
pinned the deck the turbulent 
backwash the typhoon, “On the 
black sky the stars, speckled with 
foam, flashed back them the 
evanescent and pale light 
dazzling whiteness born from the 
black turmoil the waves” (77). 
When the storm has subsided and 
the winds calmed, the 
sails northward, “rapid and white” 
(99) 

James Wait often set 
frame black and white. The 
cabin which has confined 
himself described: “The little 
place, repainted white, had, the 


night, the brilliance 
shrine where black idol, reclining 
under blanket, blinked its 
weary eyes and received our hom- 
age” (105). this respect, 
important that when the cook first 
sees Wait, says, thought 
had seen the (19); and 
his fanatical paroxysm Wait’s 
cabin, the cook feels anxiety “for 
the soul that black man,” and 
wishes “snatch him his 
arms and pitch him right into the 
middle salvation. The black 
soul—blacker—body—rot—D 
(115). Donkin, watching the Negro 
die, sees him “long, lean, dried up, 
though all his flesh 
elled his bones the heat 
white furnace” (148). Wait’s last 
words are plea Donkin: 
(154). The atmosphere death 
and darkness repeated when 
Donkin leaves the cabin and stands 
watching “on the lighted deck 
shapeless dark mounds that had the 
appearance neglected graves” 
(155). And finally, after the burial 
sea, the ship enters the Channel 
and home: “Under white wings 
she skimmed low over the blue sea 
like great tired bird speeding 
its and sails under clouds 
“enormous white” (161), 
purged the malignant darkness. 

This use color only enforces 
pervading symbolism which 
part, symbolism often seen 
terms character. The crew the 
ship usually always presented 
body, moving, living mass 
Cranelike forces, community 
men. But several the important 
individual members the crew 
are carefully delineated: Little Bel- 
fast, Donkin, the cook, Singleton, 
Charley, Archie, Lame Knowles, 
Wamibo. Some these exist 
purely realistic level, seamen and 
members the community, but 
others are also symbolically im- 


portant addition their func- 
tion the external action the 
novel. Perhaps the most important 
these the vicious and evil Cock- 
ney, Donkin. castoff, not 
even seaman, but like Jones and 
Gentleman Brown 
consumed feverish energy 
destroy, embodiment unprin- 
cipled evil for whom Conrad spares 
contempt. But there are more 
important aspects his character. 

Donkin alone, out all the 
crew, reaches affinity with Wait, 
and him only that Wait 
any sense the word friendly. 
The “nigger” rejects with contempt 
the weak humanitarianism and sac- 
rifice everyone else the crew, 
including the devotion Little 
Belfast, but accepts the sneers 
the Cockney. Both understand 
each other perfectly. Donkin ac- 
cuses Wait malingering—“ ‘Yer 
(111)—and 
Wait admits because his fear 
must believe it. The Negro calls 
Donkin “jail-prop” and agrees 
with pride (111). Wait’s kinship 
even reaches the extent his offer- 
ing Donkin two hoarded biscuits 
when the ship stores are low and 
Donkin reacts eating one and 
throwing the other contemptuously 
Wait. 

While these two share the same 
basic nature, they differ import- 
ant respects. Wait incapable 
action; even though the dark 
root all the trouble the 
ship, passive and his 
presence which spreads his evil. 
Donkin must act, and does 
with cunning intelligence, 
stantly prowling and sewing the 
seeds violence. arrives 
board the “Narcissus” with noth- 
ing, bloomin’ rag but what 
stand in’” (12), and port, 
the Board Trade office the 
crew being paid off, Donkin has 
“He had better clothes, 


had easy air, appeared more 
home than any us” (169). Don- 
kin craven and predatory bird, 
eager pounce the frightened 
Negro, and often described 
such terms: his shoulders were 
peaked and drooped like the brok- 
and hanging peaked nose, resem- 
bled sick vulture with ruffled 
hand hard and fleshless like the 
who perceives this quality most 
clearly: 


ped and cocked his head attentively 
one side. His big ears stood out, 
transparent and veined, resembling the 
thin wings bat. 

“Yuss?” said, with back towards 
Jimmy. 

“Yes! Chatter out all you know— 
like like dirty white cockatoo” 
(110). 


Donkin stands watch, waiting for 
Jimmy die, taunting him with 
the nameless fear that drives the 
Negro his death, and ap- 
proaches the dying man, “stretch- 
ing his neck out with distrustful 
curiosity” (151). Immediately af- 
ter Jimmy dead, Conkin plunders 
the chest and leaves the cabin. 

difficult unravel the com- 
plexity meaning associated with 
the Negro because his very na- 
ture vague, ominous and 
presence which infects the 
ship with heavy atmosphere 
oppressive quietude” (138). His 
greatest emotion his violent, un- 
reasonable fear death, the in- 
evitable, chaotic darkness which 
shout his denials already 
yond the awful border” (139). 
The two members the crew who 
tell Jimmy directly that dying 


—Donkin and the cook—throw him 
into pitiful hysteria; 
taunt, furst, through port 
Never see yer any more. 
Overboard! Good fur 
(153) which finally drives him into 
the “unspeakable horrors” (153) 
which, for him, are death. The 
fear holds him even after his death, 
for his body refuses slide into 
the sea: yet seemed cling 
the ship with the grip 
undying fear” (159). 

this fear which gives Wait 
his strange power over the crew: 
“Through him were becoming 
highly humanized, tender, complex, 
had been over-civilized, and rot- 
ten, and without any knowledge 
the meaning life” (139). The 
which Wait holds over the crew 
rarely seen exactly; abnormal, 
emanated from him; subtle and 
dismal, influence; something cold 
and gloomy that floated out and 
settled all the faces like 
mourning veil” (34). 

The “humanisation” takes vari- 
ous forms. Little Belfast, who pre- 
viously had been light-hearted, bel- 
ligerent but comical, through his 
devotion Wait, becomes “‘ir- 
ritable, explosive gunpowder, 
sombre, suspicious, and never more 
brutal than when most sorrowful” 
(140). alone carries the reality 
Jimmy’s death after arriving 
safely home, but 
purged the darkness like the 
crew, brushes him aside: 
wasn’t anxious stand the 
his inconsolable sorrow” (171). 
Archie refuses play his concert- 
ina any more (36), and all song 
and merriment the ship ceases 
until Wait and his influence have 
been cleansed from it. The Negro 
manipulates his influence carefully, 
frequently referring himself 


- 


- 


dying man, complaining bitterly 
about the food, the noise the 
crew, until everyone feels like 
base courtiers hated prince” 

only Singleton (and 
the infernal spell, with the 
gleaming white skin who 
with care” (89); “With his spec- 
tacles and venerable white beard, 
resembled learned and savage 
patriarch, the incarnation bar- 
barian wisdom serene the blas- 
phemous turmoil the world” (6). 
The old seaman painfully spells 
his way the “polished and 
curiously insincere sentences” (6) 
Bulwer Lytton and unable 
sign his name the pay roll, but, 
like the prophet resembles, 
foresees that Wait will die sight 
land, and Singleton’s thirty 
hour stretch the wheel which 
keeps the “Narcissus” alive through 
the violent purgation the storm. 

The “Narcissus” itself spoken 
microcosmic terms: “frag- 
ment detached from the earth 
like small planet” (29), “min- 
ute world” (31), and “Our little 
world went its curved and un- 
swerving path carrying discon- 
tented and aspiring population” 
(103). The members the crew 
are the inhabitants this world, 


and all following page refer- 
ences are The Medallion Edition 
The Works Joseph Conrad (Lon- 
don: The Gresham Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 1925). 

*The ellipses are mine. Since Con- 
rad frequently uses ellipses, have in- 


moving and thinking group 
until the closing scene when the 
“pilgrimage” over and they sep- 
arate individuals. 

The pilgrimage theme 
pattern the novel and 
this theme which largely carried 
the complex symbolism. Into 
the world the comes 
James Wait, black, diseased fear, 
unknowable and thus more power- 
ful, sowing dissension and violence. 
equated with the devil, 
“black idol,” the prince dark- 
ness, the tortured and dark areas 
experience through which all 
men must pass arrive cert- 
ainty. Only Donkin and Singleton 
are unaffected this fear: Don- 
kin because unmitigated, 
knowing evil, shrewd and yet in- 
human; Singleton because 
simple, the sense his 
single-minded devotion the basic 
virtues his world. the end 
the voyage, the ship and the crew 
are they are the 
world concrete reality, the brick 
walls the dock buildings, the 
tugs, and the pay table; they have 
been freed from the vague and evil 
mystery the “nigger.” The crew 
has learned the lesson expressed 
well Stein Lord Jim: “In the 
(214). 


dicated his single 
mine the conventional way. 

even shares with Jones 
(Victory) the hint homosexuality, 
for the one scene the novel 
which the seamen talk girls, “Don- 
kin looked severe and disgusted” (109). 


AUDEN, 

Fraser, S., Young Prophet,” 
New Statesman and Nation, 51:102-3, 
January 28, 1956. 

Auden now considers his The Orators, 

English Study (1932) failure. 

But despite “scoutmasterish 

ness,” private references “insolently 

ostentatious,” Fascism,” con- 
cern with “romantic male solidarity,” 
and “daydreams violent 
change,” one wishes for 
twenty-five who could well today. 
Its great quality: energy. (J.L.B.) 


BLANCHOT, MAURICE 
Hartman, Geoffrey H., “The Fullness 
and Nothingness Literature,” 
Yale French Studies, 16:63-78, Win- 
ter, 1955-56. 
Maurice Blanchot’s work indicates 
choice the “inauthentic” for do- 
main; use profound dissemblance; 
employment classical style 
cabulary whose intent the opposite 
tradition; interest only psychology 
underlying art; attempt overcome 
punctual meaning; absence plot; 
and characters “preoccupied.” (L.L.) 


BRECHT, BERTHOLD 

Boeninger, R., “The Dilemma 
Berthold Brecht,” Monatschefte, 67: 
387-392, December 1955. 

“Called nihilist, activist, and com- 

munist one hand and hu- 

manist the western tradition 

the other, “Brecht straddles the 


homeless.” 
(L.L.) 

BROCH, HERMANN 

Schoolfield, George C., “Notes 
Broch’s Der 


schefte, 68:1-16, January, 1956. 
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Hopes for more freedom for Russian 

writers, voiced articles influential 

Russian journals after Stalin’s death, 

were dashed the Writers Congress 

Moscow December, 1954. Party 
leaders made clear that literature 
still Their formula: 

“Socialist realism,” form 

and Socialist content.” (J.L.B.) 


Hofacker, Erich, “Bergengruen’s Das 
Feuerzeichen and Kleist’s Michael 
67:7:349- 
57, November, 1955. 

Michael Kohlhaas with Bergengruen’s 

novel Das Feuerzeichen reflects sim- 

ilarity fundamental theme, general 
development story, and basic at- 

titudes the authors. (L.L.) 


Cecil, David, “Is There Oxford 
‘School’ Writing?,” Twentieth 
Century, 157:559-70, June, 1955. 


The relaxed, humane atmosphere 
Oxford has been responsible for the 
nearest approximation “Oxford 
School” writing, school ideas 
expressed through adventurous but 
learned fantasy, and represented 
Lewis, Tolkien, and Charles 
Williams. (B.J.S.) 


Davie, Donald, “Augustans New and 
Old,” Twentieth Century, 158:464- 
75, November, 1955. 

The Augustans, New and Old, were 

more interested passing judgment 

experience than rendering the 
quality living. The Old Augustans, 
however, drew the literature the 
past standard which judge 
the life the present; the New 

Augustans have tendency over- 

value irony, using it, not 

nique for discovery, 

Augustans, but defense. (B.J.S.) 


COMPTON-BURNETT, IVY 

Amis, Kingsley, “One World 
Way,” Twentieth Century, 158:168- 
75, August, 1955. 

Ivy Compton-Burnett employs style 

which makes her work seem trivial, 

but redeemed her comic sense 

and her “hatred and her pity, her 

hatred for cruel irresponsible spite and 

sentimental righteous folly, her pity 

for their victims.” (B.J.S.) 


CRITICISM 

Burke, Kenneth, “The Criticism 
Criticism,” Accent, 15:279-92, Au- 
tumn, 1955. 

alyst texts; second, makes social 

observations; third, sometimes puts 

forth statements policy designed 

serve some turn the politics let- 

ters. (B.K.) 


Donoghue, Denis, “The Critic Re- 
action,” Twentieth Century, 158:376- 
83, October, 1955. 

British critics are “encouraged re- 
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gard wit and enthusiasm more im- 
portant than literary 
basis Lionel Trilling has been des- 
cribed “the most important mod- 
ern critics.” Trilling, however, 
only occasionally penetrating; very 
few his comments are “literary.” 
His acceptance the “Whole Critic” 
due mainly his avoidance 
modern critical jargon. 


Enright, J., “Literature and/or Be- 
lief: Progress Report,” Essays 
Criticism, 6:60-9, January, 1956. 

The problem has two aspects: “(1) 

the connection between what writer 

believes private person and what 

writes creative artist; (2) 

whether the critic literature can re- 

tain full objectivity judgment as- 
sessing the quality works expressing 
assuming beliefs which does 

does not 


Girard, Rene, “Existentialism and 
Criticism,” Yale French Studies, 16: 
45-53, Winter, 1955-56. 

Existentialism and phenomenology are 

leading French critics the discovery 

the “essential particularity” 

literary work. critic may not at- 

tempt reach what Sartre calls the 
original choice, may not even be- 
lieve there one single key en- 
tire existence, but his goal still the 
unique structure the work and, ul- 
timately, the existence.” 


Glicksberg, Charles I., Myth 
Quarterly, 
11:220-29, Autumn, 1955. 

“The crucial problem for many con- 

temporary writers how find cure 

for the general neurosis our 
which the result the myth 
that the universe meaningless. The 
cure “moral commitment. The spirit- 
ual cannot divorced from the aes- 
thetic realm:” 


Hassan, Ihab H., “The Problem 
Influence Literary History: Notes 
Towards Definition,” The Journal 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
14:66-76, September, 1955. 

The idea influence literary his- 

tory should refer not relationships 

“causality similarity operating 
time, but multiple correlations and 

multiple similarities functioning 

historical sequence. The concepts 

tradition and development should re- 
place similarity and causality being 
more pertinent the ordering and 
interpretation 


Wimsatt, K., Jr., “Criticism Today: 
Report from America,” Essays 
Criticism, 6:1-21, January, 1956. 

“My report where criticism today 

fusion and mess.... The desire 

literary theorist for some kind sub- 

stance opposed either Platonic 
to, and may even cover for, 
even deeper desire that literary art 
should embrace the fact evil, 
(L.L.) 


CUMMINGS, 

Von Abele, Rudolph, “Only Grow: 
Change the Poetry Cum- 
mings,” PMLA, 70:913-33, December, 
1955. 

Cummings’ poetry does show growth. 

Shifts which may most clearly shown 

are: (1) technique: changes typo- 

graphical rhetoric, syntactic dislocation, 
(2) 
changes treatment science and 

intellect, romantic love. (B.K.) 


DARIO, REUBEN 

Monguio, Luis, “El Origen Unis 
Versos Roosevelt,’ Hispania, 
December, 1955. 

passage from the Argentinian polit- 

ical writer Alberdi furnished the basis 


for one the stanzas Ruben Dario’s 
Roosevelt. However, the concept 
was modified and changed “by the 
alchemy the artist’s hand into the 
gold two lines poetry.” (M.M.) 


DOS PASSOS, JOHN 
Astre, Georges-Albert, 
Revue des Lettres 
Modernes, 2:369-84, May, 1955. 
One Man’s Initiation shows Dos Pas- 
sos served World War out 
curiosity and desire escape the 
futile life post-Harvard dilettante. 
emerged from the war reporter 
who afraid that man well life 
absurd and certain that the individ- 
ual has been falsified the social. 
(C.D.S.) 


DRAMA 
Braun, Sidney D., “Existentialism 
the Classroom,” Modern Language 
Journal, 39:348-50, November, 1955. 
The study Sartre’s plays justified 
not only their intrinsic worth, but 
also because such study broadens un- 
derstanding Romanticism, Natural- 
ism, and even Classicism. (W.G.F.) 


Griffin, Alice, “New Trends the 
American Theatre/The Renaissance 
USA, 14:130-46, Winter, 1956. 

the last twenty years, thousands 

American communities, theatre has 

revived living drama—classic and 
modern. The versatile, experimental, 
vigorous “regional theatre becoming 
integral aspect cultural life 

American towns, important pub- 

lic libraries and civic may 


Pallette, Drew B., “Eliot, Fry, and 
Broadway,” Arizona Quarterly, 11: 
Winter, 1955. 

The poetic dramas Eliot and Fry 

show that “poetry resurgent the 

modern theatre,” and “that poets are 


definitely conflict how should 
used.” However, comparison the 
poetic styles each dramatist “still 
raises the question where the poetic 
theatre can go.” (A.A.S.) 


Yuill, E., “Philoctetes, Contem- 
porary German Version,” German 
Life and Letters, 9:133-38, January, 
1956. 

The obstacle the deus machina 

has caused dramatists after Sophocles 

neglect the Philoctetes story. Bernt 
von Heisler, however, solved the prob- 
lem 1948 play having the hero 
repent after observing the example 

Neoptolemos, who shows that the art- 

ist’s gift belongs the community and 

that the artist must share the com- 

munity’s fate. (W.G.F.) 


EHRENBURG, ILYA 

Kirk, Russell, “The Death Art: 
Ehrenburg’s Thaw,” The Dublin 
Review, 229:249-261, Third Quarter, 
1955. 

spite its mild criticism and faint 

ridicule the modern Russian state, 

Ehrenburg’s latest novel well reveals 

the stultification creative literature 

Communist Russia. (W.T.S.) 


ELIOT, 

Laurentia, Sister M., “Structural Bal- 
‘Portrait American Lit- 
erature, 27:409-17, November, 1955. 

The poem composed five tightly 

organized and the epi- 

graph and line, “This music success- 
ful with ‘dying bear close 
structural relationship the whole. 

(E.L.) 


Shanahan, M., “Irony Laforgue, 
Corbiére, and Eliot,” Modern Phil- 
ology, 53:117-128, November, 1955. 

From Laforgue and Corbiére, Eliot 

learned the use irony achieve de- 

tachment, puncture emotion while 
safeguarding it, incorporate effect- 
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ively flippant language within serious 
passages. Above all, these French 
Symbolists’ use irony taught Eliot 
method satirizing society without 
recourse rhetoric, thus giving him 
vision the modern world. (D.B.D.) 


Weigand, Elsie, “Rilke and Eliot: The 
Articulation the Mystic Experi- 
ence,” Germanic Review, 30:198-210, 
October, 1955. 

The most striking instance the kin- 

ship impact, not specific in- 

tent, between Eliot and Rilke occurs 
parallel passages from Burnt Norton 
and the Eighth Duino Elegy, both 
which deal with man trapped time 
and unable for long conceive space. 

The poets proceed from the same in- 

sights different interpretations; yet 

they work different languages the 

same effect. (W.G.F.) 


ESPRONCEDA, JOSE 
Castillo, Homero, “Filosofia Arte 
Modern Language 
Journal, 39:295-99, October, 1955. 
The artistic ideas Espronceda cherished 
arose from his struggles with the prob- 
lem how convert the abstract into 
tangible reality. Beneath superficial- 
ophy life that not very alluring, 
but which only fragile shell im- 
prisoning his artistic feeling. (W.G.F.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Lind, Ilse Dusoir, “The Design and 
Meaning Absalom! Absalom!” 
PMLA, 70:888-912, December, 1955. 
Absalom! Absalom! point tech- 
nique constitutes the last radical in- 
Joyce. The Sutpen tragedy the nov- 
el’s center, but the narrators are in- 
volved larger social tragedy con- 
sequent upon the inexorability fate. 
(B.K.) 


Pusey, William Webb, III, “William 
Faulkner’s Works Germany 


1940: Translation and Criticism,” 
Germanic Review, 30:211-26, Octo- 
ber, 1955. 


critical fame Germany 
began with the translation Light 
August 1935 and continued un- 
abated until 1940, despite official Nazi 
disapproval. His appeal critics who 
ranked him just below Wolfe seems 
have lain primarily his treatment 
the moral aspects traditional rural 
experience, and secondly his literary 
techniques. (W.G.F.) 


Stewart, Randall, “Hawthorne and 
Faulkner,” College English, 17:258- 
62, February, 1956. 


Hawthorne and Faulkner share many 
significant similarities: viz., their deep 
regional roots, their inherited sense 
sin (the Salem Witch Trails and Negro 
slavery) their belief the past 
continuous living force; their concern 
with the problem evil and man’s 
redemption; their common view the 
human situation; and their concentra- 
tion upon “the problems the human 
heart conflict with itself.” (T.C.L.) 


FICTION 
Bracher, Frederick, 
erary Regionalism,” American Quar- 
terly, 7:275-84, Fall, 1955. 
“cult the area” the Southern writers 
have, the Californians display “un- 
buttoned romanticism.” Treating the 
non-urban, they emphasize the frontier 
virtues. The best—Steinbeck, Clark, 
Saroyan—are unafraid treat the un- 
fashionable: large and old-fashioned 
subjects. Their healthy unorthodoxy 
may chief contribution. 


Voto, Bernard, “Birth Art,” 
Magazine, 211:8-9, 12, 14, 
16, December, 1955. 

The myth the Old West, the core 

the horse opera, originated with Owen 


Wister. The climax, known Holly- 
wood “the walkdown,” avoids 
“ethics, social sanction, and human 
motivation” and can traced caste 
snobbery. prevents the cowboy story 
from becoming serious fiction. (F.L.) 


Foster, Leonard, Reading 
German Life and Letters, 
9:26-28, October, 1955 

Hedwig Courths-Mahler’s unparalleled 

success sentimental novelist can 

attributed the powerful impulse 
the primitive story-teller only one 
generation away from the land and 
the absence Germany the detec- 
tive novel other competing forms 
popular fiction. (W.G.F.) 


Frederick, John “Fiction the 
Second World War,” College Eng- 
lish, 17:197-204, January, 1956. 

Twenty representative works fiction 

about experiences the armed forces 

World War can divided into 

three useful categories, treating: (1) 

panoramic phase the (2) 

single branch the service, and (3) 

brief experience few individuals. 

Many these works, written mostly 

amateurs, fail literature because 

they present only “the surface ex- 


Friedman, Norman, “Point View 
Fiction: The Development 
Critical Concept,” PMLA, 70:1160- 
84, December, 1955. 

Fiction may written from the point 

view editorial omniscience, neu- 

tral omniscience, the witness-narrator, 
the protagonist-narrator, multiple selec- 
tive omniscience, selective omniscience, 
the dramatic mode, the camera, 
governed author’s purpose. Con- 
temporary practice and critical theory, 
beginning with James rejects the “om- 
niscient 


Gold, Herbert, and Falsity 


the Novel,” Hudson Review, 8:410- 

22, Autumn, 1955. 
“The true and great novel says 
‘Life congenial your possibilities, 
although the struggle between you and 
the conditions life may destroy 
This truth like 
pride, and Balzac, Joyce, 
Proust, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky 
the exotists and naturalists not. 


Lacretelle, Jacques de, “Remarques 
sur Roman Contemporain,” 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 385-91, 
December 1955. 

The dominant characteristics the 

contemporary French novel are 

volt: against the family and tradition; 
and (2) mutually accorded independ- 
ence men and women toward 
each other. revolt against tra- 
ditional imagery, too chaste scenes, and 
too literary style. (M.M.) 


Menton, Seymour, “In Search 
Nation: The Twentieth Century 
Spanish American Novel,” Hispania, 
38:432-442, December, 1955. 

The struggle achieve national unity 

has been and continues the 

major inspirational theme for the 20th 
century novel Spanish America. 

The literature these countries man- 

ifests three interlocked searches for 

unity: land, people, and time. (M.M.) 


William Van, Novel 
Experience,” Critique, 1:37-44, 
Winter, 1956. 

Jamesian 

origin, which protagonist comes 

understand the importance vivid 

20th century American fiction the 
novel-of-violence. with 
the latter reveals that the 
experience relation the 
quality its thoughtfulness. (D.B.D.) 


Pacifici, Sergio J., “Existentialism and 
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French French 
Studies, 16:79-88, Winter, 1955-56. 
Unconsciously many 
from Pirandello Moravia (Elio Vit- 
torini, Natalia Ginzburg, Dino Buz- 
zati, Cesare Pavese) have reflected 
their novels some important ideas 

existententialism. (L.L.) 


Pusey, William Webb, III, “Gone With 
the Wind Germany: Translation 
and Criticism (to 1940) University 
Kentucky Foreign Language 
Quarterly, 2:180-87, Fourth Quarter, 
1955. 

Compelling narrative technique, 

sympathetic point view toward 

lost cause, and the psychological study 

colorful heroine explain why Ger- 
mans the later shared the gen- 
eral enthusiasm for the world’s most 

popular novel. (W.G.F.) 


Woodcock, George, “Utopias Neg- 
ative,” The Sewanee Review, 64:81- 
97, Winter, 1956. 

the anti-Utopian novels the 
present generation [Zamiatin’s We, 
1984, Brave New World] have been 
written men who have looked close- 
the reality which congeals out 
the fantasies [the earlier Utopias] 
the past, and who have rejected what 
they see.” (A.S.S.) 


FITZGERALD, 
Stallman, W., “Gatsby 
Hole Time,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 1:2-16, November, 1955. 
The Great Gatsby—an 
terned novel with modern Icarus” 
for its hero—is constructed around 
“moral and temporal hole,” hole 
time.” Gatsby cannot 
everything remains up.” Every- 
one “without identity, isolated and 
anonymous and alone.” Thus Fitz- 
gerald patterned the fall man and 
struck out against the moral vacuum 
his age. 


FORD, FORD MADOX 
Harris, Markham, Memory Ford 
Prairie Schooner, 
29:252-263, Winter, 1955. 
Aboard ship the teenage Markham 
presented indifferent, un- 
knowing” Mr. Ford whom the elder 
Markham described either “very 
much somebody very much 
nobody.” Other recollections from 
1924-1927 leave the author among 
those “who follow distance 
train.” (D.H.) 


FORSTER, 

Allen, Glen O., “Structure, Symbol and 
PMLA, 70:934-54, Decem- 
ber, 1955. 

Mosques, Caves and represent 

three attitudes towards life—emotional, 

intellectual, love—fused the tank 

Mau when British and Indian are 

brought together (though not united) 

under the influence the Hindu way 
Symbolism from Hindu 

Scriptures and Schopenhauer. (B.K.) 


Benson, Alice R., “E. 
Dialectic: Howard’s End,’ Modern 
Fiction Studies, 1:17-22, November, 
1955. 

Forster’s dialectic here shown the 

vitalizing tension established between 

(1) Margaret Schlegel 

lations,” values,” and “the 

inner life”) and Henry Wilcox (social 
control, convention, and “real 

The ideal coexistence the two 

camps: not surrender, but synthesis; 

not contrast, but reconciliation. “Only 


FROST, ROBERT 

Watts, Harold H., Entities and 
Robert Frost,” Bucknell Review, 
5:19-38, December, 1955. 

“The body work produced any 

poet can regarded dialogue.” 


, 
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Frost, for the most part, carries 
dialogue with nature. rarely con- 
verses with the other two entities— 
man (“human tradition”) and God— 
because feels that neither dialogue 
offers the “variety lessons” and pro- 
fundity discourse which possible 
the dialogue with nature. (J.R.B.) 


GARLAND, HAMLIN 
McElderry, Jr., “Hamlin Garlin’s 
View Whitman,” The Personal- 
ist, 36:369-378, Autumn, 1955. 
While young writer and crusading 
novelist, Garland viewed Whitman 
exemplifying heroic the 
face adverse fate; got older, the 
novelist viewed the poet less favorably. 


GEORGE, STEPHAN 

Bithell, Jethro, “Stefan George—The 
Man,” German Life and Letters, 
9:47-55, October, 1955. 

difficult separate Stefan George 

man from the myth that has grown 

around him, and certain problems 

—particularly concerning his attitude 

toward men, women, and sex—will not 

solved until his 

respondence published. (W.G.F.) 


GORDON, CAROLINE 

Blum, Morgan, Shifting Point 
View: Joyce’s “The Dead’ and Gord- 
on’s ‘Old Red,’” Critique, 1:45-66, 
Winter, 1956. 

Close examination Dead” and 

“Old Red” reveals that masterful con- 

trol point view helped Joyce and 

Miss Gordon achieve freedom, power, 


and humanity well 
(D.B.D.) 


Cowan, Louise, and Grace 
Caroline Gordon,” Critique, 1:11-27, 
Winter, 1956. 

and including The Women 

the Porch, Miss Gordon had written 

about man’s search for grace fallen 
world. her two novels she has 
entered new stage which the work- 


ing grace the soul overtly de- 
lineated. (D.B.D.) 


Hoffman, Frederick J., Gord- 
on: The Special Yield,” Critique, 
1:29-35, Winter, 1956. 

the character Aleck Maury, Miss 

Gordon has successfully combined her 

major themes, for the “priest” 

attendant upon the worship nature, 
the arbiter taste that never goes be- 
yond the limits need, and the figure 
most truly representing the conflicts 
between sportsman (agrarian) and in- 
tellectual (urban). (D.B.D.) 


Lytle, Andrew Nelson, “The Forest 
the South,” Critique, 1:3-9, Winter, 
1956. 

For the most part Caroline Gordon’s 

work deals directly with “bitter suffer- 

ing ends the sweet joys newborn 
set against changing 
changed society, against 

loss. (D.B.D.) 


Ross, Danforth, “Caroline 
Golden Ball,” Critique, 1:67-73, Win- 
ter, 1956. 

teacher writing, Miss Gordon 

most valuable her insistence upon 

the necessity for “rendering” and not 

“reporting” material and her analy- 

sis point view, which she divides 

into the “long and the “short 


GOTTHELF, JEREMIAS 

Wardson, M., “Contemporary Got- 
thelf Criticism,” Books Abroad, 30: 
34-35, Winter, 1956. 

review critical attention directed 

toward the Swiss novelist, Jeremias 

Gotthelf, shows that has “taken 

his place major figure Swiss and 

German literature.” (F.F.E.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 

Graybrooke, Neville, “An End An- 
guish,” Commonweal, 63:406-7, Jan- 
uary 20, 1956. 

Although “the old obsessions” with be- 
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lief, evil, and original sin recur it, 
Graham Greene’s new 
ment,” Loser Take All, moves into the 
realm the pleasant fairy tale, “writ- 
ten the language the thirties with 
all the nostalgia the great song hits” 
Fred Astaire. Greene touches the 
social and religious aspects his story 
only lightly. (T.C.L.) 


GUERIN, RAYMOND 

Arland, Marcel, “Raymond Guerin,” 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 8:877-889, 
November, 1955. 

Guerin’s death prevented completion 

Pus Plaie. His works are 

Full pain and sorrow, there was yet 

the obscure search for cure. (M.M.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 
Hardy, Evelyn, “Some Unpublished 
Poems Thomas Hardy,” London 
Magazine, 3:28-39, January, 1957. 
Discarded Hardy, these five early 
poems sixth suppressed) treat 
neglected love, comparative merits 
youth and age, inherent tragedy 
stage scenes and relationships, youth’s 
fears matrimony, and early 
death suitor’s heart. “Thoughts 
from Sophocles,” sonnet-translation 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 
Allen, Charles A., “Ernest Heming- 
way’s Clean, Well-Lighted Heroes,” 
Pacific Spectator, 9:383-9, Autumn, 
1955. 
The heroes’ stoical integrity and cour- 
age, two chief themes) 
some degree constitute “defense 
mechanism” motivated anxiety aris- 
ing from feelings inadequacy and 
parental rejection. Rituals 
itation are primary defenses. 
code (The Old Man and the Sea) 
the statement toward which all his 
precursors were aspiring. (J.L.B.) 


Bache, William B., “Craftsmanship 
Clean, Well-Lighted Place,’” The 
Personalist, 37:60-64, Winter, 1956. 

Individually, the three characters 

Hemingway’s story symbolize youth, 

middle age, and old age; collectively, 

they represent the dilemma modern 

man. (W.T.S.) 


Backman, Melvin, “Hemingway: The 
Matador and the Crucified,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 1:2-11, August, 1955. 

Hemingway’s two dominant motifs: 

“the matador represents great force 

held check, releasing itself proudly 

controlled yet violent administer- 
ing death. The crucified stands for 
The two themes are fused 
Santiago. (J.L.B.) 


Beck, Warren, “The Shorter Happy 
Life Mrs. Macomber,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 1:28-37, November, 
1955. 

Since Wilson was “an uncertain spec- 

tator, given 

“reduced and rigid outlook,” that Mrs. 

Macomber deliberately shot her hus- 

band ill-founded. Closer study re- 

veals that she had “wished and tried 
save her husband, with that access 
recognition and penitence and hope 
(T.C.L.) 


Burnam, Tom, “Primitivism and Mas- 
culinity the work Ernest Hem- 
Modern Fiction Studies, 
1:20-24, August, 1955. 

so-called primitivism 

his two latest books: 

“may reach far back toward the 

chaotic and fearful dark springs 

man’s most primal doubts, conflicts, 

and triumphs.” (J.L.B.) 


Colvert, James B., “Ernest Heming- 
way’s Morality Action,” American 


Literature, 

1955. 
The problem the Hemingway hero 
“is not limited exclusively the moral 
situation the so-called lost genera- 
tion but encompasses the whole 
problem raised the breakdown 
traditional nineteenth-century values. 
This hero first rejects the values 
the past and sets out the world 
action discover new values; then 
must test these terms personal 
satisfaction, even the point vio- 
lence and death. (E.L.) 


Holman, Hugh, “Hemingway and 
Emerson,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
1:12-16, August, 1955. 

Hemingway seems share Emerson’s 

position on: organic form, “the sig- 

nificance the thing itself,” art 
microcosm, the test for 
truth,” language symbol, “distrust 
other men’s records experience,” 
and “the ultimate equation beauty 
and truth.” The two seem “parts 
continuing aesthetic tradition.” (J.L.B.) 


Oldsey, Bernard S., Old 
Men,” Modern Fiction Studies, 1:31- 
35, August, 1955. 

Hemingway has shown increasing in- 

terest the aged and aging. His elder- 

characters pride themselves the 
same things they did youth. Mor- 
gan, Jordan, and Anselmo show (in 
ascending order) rejection irrespon- 
sibility and acceptance social de- 
pendence. Cantwell signifies full turn- 
about and Santiago majestic return 
nada.” (J.L.B.) 


Wyrick, Green D., “Hemingway and 
Bergson: The Elan Vital,” Modern 
1:17-19, August, 
1955. 

heroes possess Bergson’s 

“sense time and accumulated ex- 

perience. Every moment that passes 

one’s life focuses deeper the concen- 
trated resources choice and possibil- 
ities action.” The “real thing” for 


Hemingway like Bergson’s vital, 
action movement time with 
movement creation. (J.L.B.) 


HOPE, ANTHONY 
Putt, Gorley, Prisoner The 
Prisoner Zenda: Anthony Hope 
and the Novel Society,” Essays 
Criticism, 6:38-59, January, 1956. 
“His achievements, less 
limitations, spring naturally 
consciousness his own place 
world where private notice and public 
behavior were given equal attention, 
where aspects life could illum- 
inated not only terms blood and 
glands but also terms legal 
political imagery.” (L.L.) 


HOUGRON, JEAN 

Guth, Paul, “Jean Re- 
vue Paris, 62:136-43, December, 
1955. 

Jean Hougron, the first novelist 

write about Indo-China, spent much 

his life that country. (M.M.) 


JAMES, HENRY 
Anderson, Charles “James’s Portrait 
the Southerner,” American Lit- 
erature, 27:309-31, November, 1955. 
Basil Ransome one James’s most 
complex characters, but “not knowing 
enough the reality, could not 
create Southerner hero whom 
could altogether believe nor en- 
tirely credible fable the traditional 
society that produced him.” (E.L.) 


Baxter, Annette “Independence 
Isolation: Hawthorne and James 
the Problem the Artist.” Nine- 
teenth Century Fiction, 10:225-231, 
December, 1955. 

The artist, James’s independence, 

neither estranged nor embittered, mis- 

understood rather than outcast, isolates 
himself partially from “others” taste 
and standards; Hawthorne’s isola- 
tion (creatively necessary but humanly 
unhealthy) frees the soul and rises 
above humanity without losing hu- 


tc 
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James, more than man Hawthorne. 
(G.M.P.) 


Bennett, Joan, “The Art Henry 
James: The Ambassadors,” Chicago 
Review, 9:12-26, Winter, 1956. 
The “figure the carpet” The Am- 
bassadors the conflict values: 
fixed moral code and the moral values 
which count the actual human con- 
dition. (L.L.) 


Quest Henry James: Fame, Art, 
and Fortune.” American Literature, 
27:475-498, January, 1956. 

Although James regarded consecration 

art more important than the pur- 

suit fame and fortune, his contin- 
uous preoccupation with economic suc- 
cess produced much the volume 
his work. His letters and journals re- 
veal the emphasis placed upon 
financial success his desire for suc- 
cess fame’s sake, and art’s, and 
(G.M.P.) 


Firebaugh, Joseph J., “Coburn: Henry 
James’s Photographer,” American 
Quarterly, 7:215-33, Fall, 1955. 

Alvin Langdon Coburn, who did the 

photographs for the New York edition 

James’s works, “practiced very dif- 
ferent art upon very similar principles 
collaboration permitted James “com- 
bine his keen interest pictorial art 
with his preparation the great col- 
lected (J.L.B.) 


Levy, Leo B., “The Turn the Screw 
College English, 
17:286-88, February, 1956. 

When read the context its close- 

“The Turn the Screw embraces 

act retaliation” James upon the 

spectators who had decried 

his play. associating images the 

theatre with the lurid and 
itively evil his story, James was 


the art had [recent- 
practiced with such painful con- 


McCarthy, Harold T., “Henry James 


and ‘The 
College English, 
ruary, 1956. 


James believed that the true artist 
prose applies “the personal equation” 
his writing; concerned ex- 
press what individual person 
finds most interesting his subject. 
Hence every novelist integrity will 
varied suit each subject turn, 
through which the writer’s moral ideas 
are indirectly communicated. (T.C.L.) 


Stein, William Bysshe, “The Ambas- 
sadors: The Crucifixion Sensibil- 
ity,” College English, 
February, 1956. 

“James ascribes the image prose 

writing the value that has mod- 

ern The Ambassadors, 

James introduces such image 

“structural metaphor,” “generative 

center form and meaning”: 

golden symbol Strether’s 
inescapable commitment save” 

Madame Vionnet and the imaged 

instrument which completes his cruci- 


Wilson, Harris W., “What Did Masie 
Know?” College English, 17:279-82, 
February, 1956. 

Although James “with typical ambigu- 

ity” leaves another interpretation open, 

the basic theme What Masie Knew 

“corruption sensitive child” her 

parents and step-parents. Masie finally 

knew that she wanted Sir Claude for 
herself—a knowledge which led her 

proffer him her “virginity.” (T.C.L.) 


JAMMES, FRANCIS 
Labbe, Jean, “Une Amitié Virgilienne 
—Francis Jammes Charles 


Revue des Deux Mon- 

des, 310-20, November 15, 1955. 
The friendship Jammes and Bor- 
deu greatly influenced the former poet. 
When Bordeu died 1926, Jammes 
wrote “Hymn Christian Consola- 
tion.” not know there exists 
the history French letters lit- 
erary brotherhood noble this.” 
(M.M.) 


JONES, JAMES 
Adams, Richard P., Second Look 
From Here Eternity,” College 
English, 17:205-210, January, 1956. 
Jones’ book, “an extremely complex 
work romantic art,” “badly under- 
estimated” many reviewers, based 
upon the “romantic 
tween the organic attitude toward the 
world (Pvt. Prewitt’s and Sgt. Ward- 
en’s) and the mechanistic attitude 
(Genl. Slater’s and the Jones’ 
“new idea” consists his “tempered 
belief the possibility organic 
relationship between 
and society.” 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Ellman, Richard. Portrait the 
Artist The Kenyon Re- 
view, 18:53-67, Winter, 1956. 
Joyce’s treatment his heroes (and 
somewhat his personal life), 
Faust, the suffering Christ, the exile 
Dante—reach focus friendship,” 
predominantly among men. Joyce and 
his characters almost desire violent 
betrayal friendship because leads 
exile (freedom) isolation, and 
(G.M.P.) 


Ellman, Richard., “The 
Naturalism,” The Sewanee Review, 
63:567-75, Autumn, 1955. 

“With naturalism Joyce goes only 

little way.” His “movement from 

naturalism myth can taken 

tween spirit and matter.” “To Joyce 


individual unusual nor any 
situation distinct not echo 
other individuals and situations;” 
Reality can only assume certain 
number possible forms.” (A.A.S.) 


Empson, William. “The Theme 
Ulysses.” The Kenyon Review, 18: 
26-52, Winter, 1956. 

book,” and because Joyce was inca- 

pable the story, the 

“Acceptance Theory” (“that Stephen 

did bed with Molly, very soon 

after the one day the book”) can 

substantiated. The Fallacies 
tentionalism” and “Biography” can 

validly applied this case. (G.M.P.) 


Morse, Mitchell, Ayen- 
bite, and PMLA, 70:1143- 
59, December, 1955. 

principal theme Ulysses Hand- 

ling Sin: unorthodoxy, impiety, indul- 

gence the animal appetites, and bad 
human relations. Parallels with Joyce’s 
conceptions exist St. Augustine and 

Ayenbite Dedalus and 

Bloom’s moral insight their struggle 

be. Mulligan and friends follow 

their natures blindly. (B.K.) 


Pritchett, S., “Joyce’s Ulysses,” New 
Statesman and Nation, 51:75-6, Jan- 
uary 21, 1956. 

hard now read Ulysses. 

error (in words): “[equating] 

language with experience.” un- 
spoken, first richly seminal tech- 

nical compendium the elements 

theatre. (J.L.B.) 


ERNST 

counter, 6:62-66, February, 1956. 

Jiinger’s movement from the nihilism 

his earlier works the attempt 

reconcile that early position with 

“tentative belief the eternal 
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to 
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not result conversion but 
History. remains, however, 
existentialist who seeks commitment 
lows commitment. (D.B.D.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 
Barnes, Hazel E., “Myth and Human 
Experience,” The Classical Journal, 
51:121-127, December, 1955. 
The Metamorphosis Kafka’s use 
peculiarly modern attitudes and em- 
phases exemplifies the contemporary 
writers’ use classical myths for re- 
interpretation; the correspondence 
the fundamental problems and the use 
symbol classical myths shows the 
latter’s eternal fascination arising from 
their power suggest “all the most 
fundamental 
(M.J.O.) 


Braybrooke, Neville, “Celestial Castles: 
Approach Saint Teresa and 
Franz Kafka,” The Dublin Review, 
229:427-445, Fourth Quarter, 1955. 

For both Saint Teresa Avila and 

Kafka, the castle significant literal 

and spiritual image. 


Collignon, Jean, “Kafka’s Humor,” 
Yale French Studies, 16:53-62, Win- 
ter, 1955-56. 

The Great Wall China, The 

Trial, The Castle show, Kafka’s 

humor man oppressed and de- 

pressed who smiles assert his in- 
dependence; and makes his determina- 
dered ‘like dog’; but can keep 
smiling the whole procedure and 
himself into the bargain.” (L.L.) 


Dutourd, Jean, “Un Auteur Tragi- 
Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise, 3:1081-90, December, 1955. 

Kafka wavered between despair and 

good humor. certain gaiety which 

breaks out times his work is, 
however, independent the subject 
matter. showed that humanity has 


comedy for its spirit and tragedy for 
its heart. (M.M.) 


Fraiberg, Selma, “Kafka the 
Dream,” Partisan Review, 23:47-69, 
Winter, 1956. 

Kafka’s writing was his 

tween the world dreams 

world reality. His 
ographical not allegorical), amplified 
diseased introspection and subdued dis- 
turbing visions. secured his extra- 
ordinary effects uniting dream struc- 
ture with forthright narrative 
nique—the best method representa- 
tion. Diary-story comparisons demon- 
strate his method. (J.L.B.) 


KRAMER, THEODOR 
Zohn, Harry, Kramer, Ne- 
glected Austrian Poet,” German Life 
and Letters, 9:118-24, January, 1956. 
Kramer, one Austria’s most gifted 
poets, lives friendless exile Eng- 
land. writes brutally naturalistic 
rather than edifying poetry, but 
sometimes hauntingly beautiful. 
(W.G.F.) (Accompanied German 
texts eight poems Kramer) 


LAWRENCE, 

Gose, Elliot B., “An Expense 
New Mexico Quarterly, 
25:358-63, Winter, 1955-56. 

Spilka’s Floral Pattern Sons 

and (NMQ, Spring, 1955) 

ignores contradictions between symbol- 

ism certain point. But Law- 
rence’s personal problems vitiated his 
artistic intent. Biographical informa- 
tion substantiates that Morel still 
not free the novel’s end. (J.L.B.) 


Seymour, “The Rainbow: The 
Shaping Modern Man,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 1:23-27, November, 
1955. 

The central symbol Lawrence’s 

“parable” the human race, the rain- 

bow, “stands for the harmony ver- 

which three generations Brangwens 


= 


strive. Tom and Lydia achieve “uni- 
fied response” the world, “blood- 
intimacy” with nature. Anna and Will 
possess only fragmentary understand- 
ing each other and nature. Ur- 
sula and Anton, the moderns, find only 
vacancy spirit and barrenness in- 
stinct. (T.C.L.) 


Schorer, Mark, Will Send Address: 
New Letters Lawrence,” 
London Magazine, 3:44-67, February, 
1956. 

Seventy letters found Schorer the 

Stanford Library fall into three groups, 

those Lady Ottoline Morrell, Cecil 

Gray, and Maria Christina Chambers. 

Like the letters Moore’s biog- 

raphy Lawrence, these (1915-1929) 

display archetypal life the 

erary history this century 

persona cultural tragedy.” (J. 


Spilka, Mark, 
Women Love,” College English, 
17:79-83, November, 1955. 

his search for “spontaneous being,” 

Rupert Birkin opposes both Hermoine 

Roddice’s “belief spiritual and ab- 

stract communion” perfect 

and Ursula Brangwen’s “belief that 
love surpasses the individual” 
perfect Womb”). finally convinces 

Ursula that two lovers polarize 

rather than merge love” and main- 

tain “star-equilibrium,” pure bal- 
ance two single beings:—as the stars 

balance each (T.C.L.) 


Wain, John, “The Teaching 
Lawrence,” Twentieth Century, 157: 
462-69, May, 1955. 

Lawrence more effective his non- 

fiction than his novels because 

not manipulating characters his ob- 
sessive pattern; freer make 
what can his ideas. his dis- 
cussions sex, however, 
emphasizes “the blood, earth, 
naturalness;” human beings can com- 
municate subtler ways than one 


would imagine from “talk 
rivers and connecting links.” (B.J.S.) 


LOCKRIDGE, ROSS 
Blotner, Joseph “Raintree County 
Revisited.” Western Humanities Re- 
view, 10:57-64, Winter, 1955-56. 
Raintree County “is sound literary 
achievement its technical 
ciency, its attempt interpret na- 
tion and culture, and its efforts 
extend this interpretation life 
general.” Indebted many great 
writers and techniques, Lockridge cre- 
ates many levels, writing from the 
premise that “myths represent funda- 
mental patterns human experience.” 


LONDON, JACK 
Baskett, Sam S., “Jack London the 
Oakland Waterfront,” American Lit- 
erature, 27:363-71, November, 1955. 
should consider the accepted pic- 
ture young London the dashing 
“Prince the Oyster Pirates” with 
skepticism, for the descriptions his 
exploits, John Barleycorn, are not 
substantiated discoverable 
(E.L.) 


LORCA, GARCIA 
Fergusson, Francis, “Don Perlimplin: 
Lorca’s Theatre-Poetry,” Perspectives 
USA, 14.33-43, Winter, 1956. 
Lorca has achieved what poets Eng- 
lish-speaking countries have sought for 
forty years: “theatre-poetry which lives 
naturally the modern stage.” The 
style Don Perlimplin fuses cuckol- 
dry, farce and Liebestod. has 
mythic quality. Lyric poet Lorca at- 
tempted “poetry [not in] the the- 


Greenfield, Sumner M., “Poetry and 
Stagecraft Casa Bernarda 
Alba,” Hispania, 38:456-61, Decem- 
ber, 1955. 

this play Lorca “the tragedy 

Bernarda Alba’s house not solely that 
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seeking self-expression. tragedy 
sterility, has triumphed over the 
white foam life and productivity.” 
(M.M.) 


MANN, THOMAS 

Mercanton, Jacques, Mann,” 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 4:308-314, 
February, 1956. 

Thomas Mann gave the novel new 

significance without breaking down the 

traditional form and without exhaust- 

ing novelistic devices. With the pas- 

sage time, however, his novel became 

more epic. (M.M.) 


MAUGHAM, SOMERSET 
Cosman, Max, “Mr. Maugham 
Footnote,” Pacific Spectator, 10:64- 
Winter, 1956. 
Accurately gauging and gratifying pub- 
lic taste, Maugham has always been 
sure seller. has treated the topical 
with the perennial: love, marriage. re- 
ligion. Despite nihilism, hedonism, 
optimism, and pessimism, his center 
common sense. Not first rank, will 
be, one hopes, large footnote lit- 
erary history. (J.L.B.) 


MILLER, HENRY 
Rexroth, Kenneth, “The Neglected 
Henry Miller,” The Nation, 181:385- 
87, November 1955. 
Henry Miller—neglected America 
but widely read 
had just invented the alphabet.” 
Untouched religion, betrays 
sense guilt. often 
realist, like Petronius, Casanova, and 
Restif Bretonne; his pornography 
part his general truth, and 
“rubs your nose it.” “Better the 
Flesh than the World and the Devil.” 
(T.C.L.) 


MYTH 

Watts, Harold H., “Myth and Folk- 
tale,” Arizona Quarterly, 11:293-311, 
Winter, 1955. 

Myth though having 


much common, are distinct from 
one aonther. “Myth narrative that 
makes some sort total assertion” 
about man’s nature, the tribe, and the 
universe; and coexists with ritual 
place and defines the self. Folk-tale 
neither makes “total assertions” nor 
coexists with ritual. (A.A.S.) 


NOAILLES, ANNA 

Rochefoucauld, Edmée la, “Anna 
Revue Paris, 63:90-102, Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

study the meaning this theme 

shows that appears passages the 

poet’s work various periods her 

life. (M.M.) 


MONTHERLANT, HENRY 

Montherlant, Henry, 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 3:1025-39, 
December, 1955. 

books the year 1931 reveal his 

thoughts his work and life and 

literature general. (M.M.) 


NORRIS, FRANK 
Pizer, Donald, “Another Look ‘The 
Fiction, 10:217-224, December, 1955. 
The criticism that Norris fails dis- 
tinguish the moral and amoral worlds, 
and free will and determinism, stems 
from lack understanding Pres- 
ley’s role developing character” 
and from the “assumption that Pres- 
ley’s thoughts represent Norris him- 
determinism are not incompatible 
Norris’s mind. (G.M.P.) 


O’CASEY, SEAN 

Lewis, Allan, “Sean World,” 
The Nation, 181:555-56, December 
24, 1955. 

bit Yeats and great deal Gorky.” 

The world his dramas the work- 

ing man’s kitchen, not the middle-class 


yt 

of 
at 


living room the artistocratic draw- 
ing room. Red Roses for Me, 
presents the conflict between Sheila 
(selfishness and social irresponsibility) 
and Ayamonn (fellowship 
union humanitarianism). (T.C.L.) 


O’NEILL, EUGENE 
Pratt, Norman T., Jr., “Aeschylus and 
Two Worlds,” The Clas- 
51:163-67, January, 
1956. 
“The whole signifiance the trilogy 
(Mourning Becomes Electra) rests upon 
psychotic and neurotic impulses” end- 
ing annihilation which unhappily 
“exemplifies the ideas which dominate 
current literature and thought.” 
contrast, have seen briefly the 
Oresteia (Aeschylus) view compre- 
hending the entire human scene which 
restores tranquility and order. (M.J.O.) 


ORTEGA GASSET, JOSE 
Johannet, Rene, “Ortega Gasset,” 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 321-5, 
November 15, 1955. 
The part Ortega Gasset’s work 
which will remain perhaps “col- 
lection his thoughts, one decides 
isolate them, gather them. has 
the gift sonorous, laconic and strik- 
ing (M.M.) 


POETRY 
Tate, Allen, “Reflections American 
Poetry: The Sewanee 
Review, 64:59-70, Winter, 1956. 
Modern American poets have discov- 
ered “new and precise languages 
which poetry must give knowl- 
edge the human condition 
Characteristically, these languages em- 
body “controlled disorder percep- 
tion” which renders direct impres- 
sion the poets’ historical situation,” 
and “forces into linguistic existence 
subjective meanings and insights that 
poets can longer discover the 
common world.” (A.A.S.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 
Turnell, Martin, “Proust’s Early Nov- 
Commonweal, 
cember, 1955. 
Proust’s Jean Santeuil not much 
sketch for the later Remembrance 
Things Past his first attempt 
write major novel. was discarded 
failure, though possesses much 
freshness and directness. contrast 
his later novel, contains litNe 
rancor toward the nobility, less sexual 
abnormality, and use the great 
themes “time lost” and “time re- 
gained.” (T.C.L.) 


SARRAUTE, NATHALIE 
Sartre, Jean-Paul, “The Anti-Novel 
Nathalie Sarraute,” Yale French 
Studies, 16:40-4, Winter, 1055-56. 
The essence human reality at- 
tained Sarraute’s Portrait d’un in- 
connu for she describes the realm 
the common-place, the inauthentic, 
where “everyone recognizes himself and 
recognizes the others. Lift the 
stone the common-place and you 
will find drivel, slaver, mucus, hesitat- 
ing amoebic movements.” (E.L.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 
Pack, Robert, “The Abstracting Imag- 
ination Wallace Stevens: Nothing- 
ness and the Hero,” Arizona Quarter- 
ly, 11:197-209, Autumn, 1955. 
Stevens’ poetry, the point 
deepest nothingness, when the world 
tion, recognizing fact the unit 
reality, begins again piece together 
the whole.” Stevens’ hero ab- 
stract figure representing “his belief 
the infinite possibility man and his 
imagination.” (A.A.S.) 


Williams, William Carlos, 
Stevens,” Poetry, 87:234-239, Jan- 
uary, 1956. 

Stevens’ Germanic quality toughness 

thought was joined with strong 

New England moral sense. Never 


experimentalist, practiced his feel- 
ing for intrinsic order, evident his 
quality. 
chose unusual words for their tactile 
worth; his total attack cumulative. 
His poetry “invokes only one mood, 
restraint.” 


SUDERMANN, HERMANN 
Whitaker, Paul K., Key Suder- 


mann’s Die Drei Reiherfedern,” 
Monatschefte, 68:78-87, February, 
1956. 


The autobiographical novel Die Frau 
des Steffen Tromholt (1927) and 
Briefe Hermann Suderman’s seine 
Frau (1932) are that key which clears 
away the former obscurity the verse 
drama. Characters are given essential 
meaning; seemingly pointless action 
and obscure remarks take signif- 
icance. (L.L.) 


THIELIN, BENEDICT 
Carlson, Eric W., “Thielin’s The Losi 
Men: Study Organic Form,” 
Arizona Quarterly, 11:238-50, Au- 
tumn, 1955. 
“Because artistic unity evident 
the imaginative harmony and control 
material and technique, and because 
this harmony has been achieved from 
within the author’s intensity in- 
sight and realization, The Lost Men 
one the most impressive examples 
organic form modern American 
fiction.” (A.A.S.) 


TORGA, MIGUEL 

Brass, Denis, “Miguel Torga: New 
Portuguese Poet,” The Dublin Re- 
view, 229:402-416, Fourth Quarter, 
1955. 

“Torga, poet, humanist and doctor, 

every moment preoccupied with 

the future, future which hopes 

will reap the positive work and agony 

invested the present.” (W.T.S.) 


UNAMUNO, MIGUEL 
Fasel, Oscar A., “Observations Un- 


amuno and Kierkegaard,” Hispania, 

38:443-50, December, 1955. 
“Unamuno’s interest could not have 
been Kierkegaard the thinker, but 
the man, the fighter, the individualist, 
the non-conformist who fought the 
evils this world, who passionately 
defied all authority, secular well 
religious. the truest sense the 
word, this reactionary, yet deeply re- 
ligious man was brother Unamuno 
hostile world that tried deprive 
him his own convictions.” (M.M.) 


Sedgwick, Frank, Aphorisms, 
Epigrams and Paradoxes Unam- 
uno,” Hispania, 38:462-4, December, 
1955. 

The fact that Unamuno wrote pique 

shown this collection one hun- 

dred his most famous quotes, taken 

primarily from his essays. (M.M.) 


VALERY, PAUL 
and Alain,” Twentieth Century, 157: 
463-46, May, 1955. 
Valéry and Alain have helped des- 
troy imminence both the inner and 
outer worlds, allowing art become 
creative the full sense the word. 
there nothing either the inner 
outer worlds, what exists comes into 
being result the interaction be- 
tween the two. (B.J.S.) 


VILLAURRUTIA, XAVIER 
Dauster, Frank, Commentary 
Villaurrutia’s Decima Uni- 
versity Kentucky Foreign Lang- 
uage Quarterly, 2:160-65, Fourth 
Quarter, 1955. 
Each the ten décimas represents 
double intellectual-emotional complex: 
the poet’s reaction his own impend- 
ing death and allegory death 
beloved. (W.G.F.) 


WIECHERT, ERNST 
Chick, Edson M., “Ernst 
Flight the Circle Eternity,” 


Germanic Review, 30:282-93, Dec- 

ember, 1955. 
The escape the cycle eternity— 
the search for security that leads away 
from the whirling machines the mod- 
ern world pastoral islands safety 
—may stand the formula for the 
action Wiechert’s most successful 
narratives; but his heroes escaping 
the tensions time lose not only their 
individualism, but also their anima- 
ion. (W.G.F.) 


WILLIAMS, CHARLES 
Davies, T., “Charles Williams and 
Romantic Experience,” Etudes An- 
glaises, 9:289-98, October-December, 
1955. 
Williams great whose 
work “suffers from lack discipline, 
perspective and stabilizing schol- 
arship.” His Romantic Theology 
judged “distorted dispropor- 
tionate emphases and made insubstan- 


WOLFE, THOMAS 

Evans, Robert O., “Wolfe’s 
Iliad 1.49,” Modern Language Notes, 
70:594-95, December, 1955. 

The use this line from the Iliad 

the beginning the final paragraph 

Chapter XXVIII Look Homeward 

Angel interesting for the difference 

between the fact the quotation itself 

and its claimed effect Eugene Gant. 

(M.J.O.) 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA 

Baldanza, Frank, “Clarissa Dalloway,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 2:24-30, 
February, 1956. 

The Dalloways embody the average 

traits the class Virginia Woolf knew 


best. Clarissa, 
the pole parties and communication, 
Septimus Smith that suicide and 
death. Underlying are 
value system (influential with Blooms- 
buryites) and “her own experience 
with nervous derangement.” (J.L.B.) 


Doner, Dean, “Virginia Woolf: The 
Service Style,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 2:1-12, February, 1956. 

For Mrs. Woolf impressions conveyed 

essence, and her symbols 

rative purposes. Room and 

Mrs. Dalloway show that images 

symbols are longer only spatial, but 

motivate show growth. extending 
the boundaries fiction, she demon- 
strated narrative use the richness, 
power, and subtlety poetic devices. 


Graham, W., Negative Note 
Gergson and Virginia Woolf,” 
says Criticism, 6:70-74, January, 
1956. 

Mrs. concepts appearing 

and reality differ greatly from Berg- 

son’s. She conceived the relationship 
conflict between the temporal and 
the eternal, not between two kinds 
flux. The past and memory were, 
instead, important Woolf means 
discovering reality behind the flux. 
(D.B.D.) 


Hafley, James, “On One Virginia 
Woolf’s Short Stories,” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 2:13-16, February, 1956. 

“Moments Being” illustrates some 

Virginia techniques used 

her novels. Perfect near-perfect, the 

manipulates 
symbols, synthesizes opposites, and pro- 

duces paradoxical unity. 


THE NEW POETRY SERIES 


The most active and comprehensive publication important first 
collections poems now, and for some years, carried the 
United States. Following this series undoubtedly the most import- 
ant single step accomplish something which scholars and librarians 
wish accomplish—to know who are the new poets, the poets who, 
they fulfill promise achievement already won, will become 
the significant poets tomorrow. Compactly and carefully present- 
ed. $2.00 per copy. 
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Katherine Bellamann, Two Sides Poem 
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